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QuiTE lately in Washington City a little 
convention of infidel women, as a self-con- 
stituted authority, declared, in a series of 
turgid resolutions, the utter illegitimacy of 
all connection, theoretical or practical, of 
our Government with Christianity, and de- 
manded its exclusion from all official recog- 
nition, especially from our public education. 
They have entered suit for a complete di- 
vorce, in the supposed interest of impar- 
tiality, as thought to be required by the 
presence of Jews, heathen, agnostics, athe- 
ists, and infidels of all sorts among us. In 
this interest they claim that Government 
itself shall be agnostic of the whole relig- 
ious idea. This convention was, indeed, a 
small affair, both as to numbers and moral 
weight, and its resolves might easily be al- 
lowed to pass without notice. This notice 
of it is, in fact, not meant to assign it any 
other importance than that which belongs 
to a straw which reminds of the direction of 
acurrent. There is also in our country an 
organized ‘‘ Liberal League’’ that, for years, 
has been loudly denying that we of right 
are a Christian nation, and keeping upa 
bitter warfare against all such practices of 
our National and State Governments, as 
show any alliance with Christian ideas and 
principles. In their pronunciamento, fre- 
quently rehearsed in the hearing of the 
whole country, they have a long series of 
** We-demands,”’ the sum of which is that 
our civil polity, from the highest to the 
lowest places of the Government, shall be 
administered on a purely secular basis, rec- 
ognizing no God, nor any respect to His au- 
thority as Supreme Ruler of men and na- 
tions, abrogating all laws that protect the 
Christian Sabbath, or look to the teaching 
and enforcement of ‘‘ Christian’? morality 
in any way. In short, they demand that 
Christianity, whether viewed as a religious 
or ethical faith, shall be entirely and un- 
flinchingly eliminated from our political 
theory and practice, and our civil system be 
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reduced to the Nihilistic secularism of athe- 
ism. But this ‘‘ League’’ also embraces and 
stands for only a very little fraction of our 
citizenship, and attracts attention mostly by 
the phenomenal extremeness of its demands 
and the audacity with which it insults both 
the religious and moral sense of the land. 
The source and intemperateness.of the as- 
sault annuls its power for injury. In itself, 
though helped by all the vociferous socialists 
that have come to us from foreign shores, it 
would be able to do but little to overthrow 
our Christian order and institutions. 

And yet in connection with the aims and 
demands of these enemies of Christianity 
there has come for our country one of the 
great issues of our times. For within the 
Church itself, and among the most sincere 
and consecrated friends of Christ, has ap- 
peared a species of secularism in strange and 
unnatural alliance with the theories and pur- 

oses of these few enemies of Christianity. 

‘rom pulpit and platform, through review 
and magazine and newspaper, are set forth 
teachings which, in disconnecting govern- 
ment from relations to the Church, so dis- 
connect it also from its relations to God and 
Christian morality, as to prove, if allowed 
to prevail, fully efficient for the ends for 
which agnostics and infidels would otherwise 
labor in vain. They are preparing the way 
for a complete separation of the political 
thought, life, and methods from the whole- 
some restraints and guidance of Christian 
principles and considerations, and for a sur- 
render of all questions of civil law or govern- 
mental polity to popular decisions in which 
no reference shall be had to divine authority 
or law. They tend to make Christian citi- 
zenship divest itself of Christian views and 
conscience at the polls, and vote for men 
and measures without regard to the demands 
of God’s eternal sovereignty and laws. The 
way is thus opened to the fullest working of 
political demagogery, and the increasing as- 
cendency of political counsels which threat- 
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en a surrender of one after another of the 
Christian features of our institutions, and 
take away the barriers necessary to keep 
liberty from degenerating into license. We 
cannot but regard these teachings, however 
well meant, as utterly false to Christianity 
and wanting in political wisdom. The al- 
liance between these friends of Christianity 
and its enemies in advocating an abandon- 
ment of Christian recognitions in civil au- 
thority and administration, is truly un- 
natural. It is in the highest degree unfor- 
tunate—not mainly, however, for the sake 
of Christianity. Christianity can do its 
work without any special help from the 
Government. It has often lived and 
wrought without the smiles of the civil 
power and even through fires of Govern- 
mental persecution. But it is to be de- 
plored for the country’s sake. This cause 
1s not to be pleaded asif the power of Chris- 
tianity, or of the Church even, were at stake, 
or were dependent on peculiar favor of the 
civil authority. Without doubt, indeed, 
the absolute divorce sought would bring 
conditions less favorable for its purely spir- 
itual work. But it mainly concerns the 
right order and best interests of the people 
within that temporal sphere over which 
civil government itself presides. 

A correct view of the whole subject can 
be reached only by keeping in mind some 
fundamental principles involved. The en- 
tire question must be looked at from the 
Christian standpoint—unless, indeed, we 
are ready to place the divine authority of 
Christianity among open questions, with no 
more right to be held as expressing the true 
view of the world and human life than athe- 
ism or any of the heathenisms that may 
have representatives among us. The con- 
tention is not with those who seek the ex- 
clusion of all religion on agnostic or infidel 
grounds, but with those who, while recog- 
nizing the everlasting and irrepealable truth 
of Christianity and its theistic view of the 
world, yet fail to estimate the duties of citi- 
zenship in this light. The true conclusion 
is to be reached, not by starting out in an 
assumption that we have no more right, or 
are under no more obligation, to enforce the 
supremacy of the actually constituted divine 
principles and laws for human life than the 
enemies of Christianity have to enthrone 
error and evil, but by inquiring what, un- 
der God’s real sovereignty and counsel, is 
proper and necessary for the best order, 
peace, welfare, and prosperity of our coun- 
try. The appeal must be to the Christian 
conscience of the land, and in the light of 
the only teaching under the sun that has 


right to stand as expressing the real relation 
of mankind to God. ‘The Christian is sure- 
ly not entitled at the present day and in re- 
lation to this subject, to imply that, after 
all, Christianity may not be true, or to give 
it no precedence in questions of civil author- 
ity and good and wholesome laws, or to 
surrender its divine moralities, in order 
that infidelity, irreligion, and atheism may 
take the helm and direct our Government. 
Moreover, the truth of this Christian view 
of the world and the supremacy of God’s 
will and authority in all human relations, 
as revealed in the Holy Scriptures, is dis- 
tinctly recognized by the immense majority 
of the people of our country. Theoretical- 
ly, this is the faith, either explicit or im- 
plicit, of the population of these United 
States. Only a very small minority have 
contrary convictions, either intellectual or 
moral. As included in this view the world 
is under redemptory and mediatorial govern- 
ment. The only-begotten Son hath re- 
vealed the eternal Father. God reigns over 
the world in and through Jesus Christ, in 
whom the divine everlasting kingdom is es- 
tablished, under which ‘all things are to 
be subdued,’’ every knee bowing in heaven 
and in earth and under the earth. This 
** kingdom of heaven’’ upon earth denotes 
the establishment of the whole dispensation 
of redeeming grace, power, and sovereignty 
in Jesus Christ. It means the re-establish- 
ment of the dominion or rule of God wher- 
ever human sin has exalted itself against 
His authority and against righteousness. 
There is nothing under the stars that is not 
made amenable to this sovereignty. In it 
the Son is ‘‘ Head over all things,”’ with 
** all power in heaven and on earth.’’ It is 
the rulership of infinite Love, with the ethi- 
cal aim, in connection with the salvation of 
men, to recover human life, in all its rela- 
tions and activities to order, righteousness, 
and happiness. Under this dominion God 
is moving the administration of the world 
forward toward the appointed goal of his- 
tory. Whatever adjusts itself in harmony 
with His plan and laws and immutable pur- 
poses will abide. Whatever refuses and re- 
sists must suffer final overthrow. No fair 
decision can be reached in the question of 
proper attitude of our Government toward 
Christianity without bearing in mind that, 
unless Christianity be utterly untrue, this 
view of the world stands not as a mere spec- 
ulative or empty idea, but as the solid reality 
and actual fact of the constitution under 
which men and nations exist in an unalter- 
able amenability, from which they can no 
more withdraw themselves than from the 
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law of gravitation. Though the infidel or 
atheist may shape his view of the case in 
denial of all this, the Christian cannot do so 
without surrendering his Christian position. 

Another truth to be kept in mind is that 
our free government and institutions are the 
product of Christianity. They have not 
tent born of pagan or of atheistic thought 
and life. They could not have been. No 
fair-minded student of history will question 
this. Christian civilization itself is a type 
of civilization so distinct and alone as to be 
classed with nothing outside of the illumi- 
nation of the special divine revelation given 
in the Holy Scriptures. Without the new 
and* unequalled conception of God which 
Christianity has created and fixed in the 
human mind, as the holy Creator, Preserver, 
and Sovereign Ruler of the universe, of in- 
finite wisdom, power, and love; without 
the exalted conception it gives of man as a 
lofty being made in the image of God, en- 
dowed with sublime and immortal possibili- 
ties and destinies ; without the startling and 
impressive views it gives of the duties and 
responsibilities of men to God, and of man 
to man in a brotherhood in which each one 
is to love others as himself ; without its di- 
vine ordination of the family constitution 
with its exalting sanctities; without its 
quickening power for the human mind, its 
elevation and enlargement of intellectual 
horizon, its illumination and invigoration of 
conscience, and its kindling power for the 
purest and best sentiments of the heart ; 
without these splendid gifts of Christianity, 
this type of civilization, which gives birth 
to free institutions, could not exist. Who 
does not know that, outside of Christendom, 
there is to-day no civilization in which free 
republican government, based on the uni- 
versal rights of man and securing these 
rights, could be organized or maintained ? 
And as a matter of historic fact, familiar as 
a household story to every ordinary reader 
of history, the foundations of American 
freedom were laid in the unique and phe- 
nomenal energies of a special revival and 
movement of Christian thought and power 
from the sublime religious reformation of 
the sixteenth century. That grand phe- 
nomenon was a special awakening of Chris- 
tian thought and life, in connection with 
the re-opening of a long-closed Bible, raying 
out God’s great truths for the mind and 
heart of men, and kindling the fires of lib- 
erty. Thought was freed and manhood was 
enfranchised. Out of this came the asser- 
tion of the rights of personality and con- 
science against despotic and persecuting 
power. From that special revival of pure 
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Christianity the splendid movement of 
modern freedom took its rise. The tides of 
the revived Christianity flowed across the 
oceans. Men and women came to these 
shores inspired with high views and intense 
convictions of Christian truth, heroically 
refusing any surrender of the rights of 
Christian conscience, the authority of God’s 
Word, or the supremacy of divine law. 
When 


‘* Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea, 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang, 
To the anthems of the free,”’ 

their spirit and action held in themselves, 
and were prophetic of the full outcome of 
all the Christian statehood and nationality 
of this free country. All the best author- 
ities as to the facts in the case freely and 
gratefully recognize the real and fundamen- 
tal relation of our institutions to the great 
principles, truths, and powers of Christian- 
ity. The colonial life established itself on 
religious bases and framed municipal and 
civil administrations in Christian forms. In 
the solemn hour of signing the Declaration 
of Independence, the appeal was made “‘ to 
the Supreme Judge of the world,”’ with ex- 
pression of ‘‘ firm reliance on Divine Provi- 
dence.” The Articles of Confederation of 
1781 were ratified with a preface : ‘‘ Where- 
as it hath pleased the great Governor of the 
world to incline the hearts of the Legisla- 
tures we respectively represent in Congress.” 
Though from the peculiar circumstances of 
the convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion, and its purpose to avoid any, even the 
slightest, union of Church and State, there 
has been an unfortunate failure to give dis- 
tinct recognition of God as the source of 
governmental power, yet all who look at the 
deeper realities of influence and power which 
came to consummation in the fundamental 
law then adopted, and brought our Govern- 
ment to birth, are obliged to confess, as they 
have done, that Christianity has been the 
creator of our unique and matchless free in- 
stitutions. God’s saying to Cyrus was true 
also of that Convention: ‘“‘I girded thee, 
though thou recognizedst me not.’’ Daniel 
Webster declared : ‘‘ Our ancestors founded 
their Government on morality and religious 
sentiment. They were brought here by 
their high veneration for the Christian re- 
ligion. They journeyed by its light and 
labored in its hope. They sought to incor- 
porate it with the elements of their society 
and to diffuse its influence through all their 
institutions, civil, political, social, and edu- 
cational.’? Though God was not named in 
the Constitution, the civil order yet estab- 
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lished and maintained a real and practical 
connection with essential Christianity. 
When the Constitution was adopted no one 
would have dreamed of denying the fact. 
Any attempt, in the face of the actual Chris- 
tian sentiment of the people, to insert a 
clause disrupting the connection and to bar 
out recognition of Governmental amenabil- 
ity to the will and laws of the God of the 
Bible, would have evoked universal condem- 
nation. And soareal and working relation 
has always marked our Governmental and 
civil administration—Christian ministers 
employed as chaplains in Congress and State 
Legislatures, in the army and navy, the Bi- 
ble in our schools, oaths in inaugurations 
into public offices and in our courts, laws 
defending the quiet of the Christian Sab- 
bath, days of humiliation and of thanksgiv- 
ing by Presidential and Gubernatorial proc- 
lamations. These facts, taken together, 
seem fully to justify the judgment of Chan- 
cellor Kent, Justice Story, and other emi- 
nent jurists, that Christianity is part of the 
common law of our land. At any rate, the 
one chief point is clear beyond dispute, that 
our free institutions, in which we rejoice 
and glory, have come out of the teachings, 
life, and creative powers of Christianity. 
None of the heathen, infidel, or agnostic 
‘‘isms’’ that, mostly immigrant, are now 
seeking to fight it from its place, have made 
our free country and its beneficent constitu- 
tions. 

Shall this product of Christianity repu- 
diate its parentage, or withdraw from all 
recognition of this relation to Christianity, 
on the shallow pretence of a Governmental 
duty to be impartial to all religions and to 
haters of all ? It would not, indeed, be the 
first time that Christianity, or rather the su- 
preme Jehovah who speaks through it, has 
had tosay: “I have nourished and brought 
up children, and they have rebelled against 
Me.” Often have men who have been 
nourished in knowledge and power by the 
divine truth, which has gone as quickening 
and formative forces into them from the 
intellectual and moral atmosphere about 
them from childhood, at last used that in- 
creased power for denial and displacement 
of the truth. But will the Christian say 
that this is right ? 

This review of underlying principles and 
facts brings us to the real heart of this great 
question. This is found in supposed neces- 
sities or implications of the fact that by the 
National Constitution State and Church are 
separated : ‘* Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 





This fact has been worked for all that it is 
worth, and more than it is worth, in the 
discussions and appeals upon the issues that 
have arisen. The cry, ‘* Union of Church 
and State,” as the thing supposed to be 
aimed at, or as involved in a theoretical and 
practical recognition of God and the su- 
premacy of His laws, or in respect shown to 
the verities and ethical laws of Christianity, 
has been freely used as a phantom of terror 
for the easily disturbed imagination of many 
—albeit it is as unreal and fictitious as 
ener always are. The Seventh-day 

aptists, with their peculiar tenet of a Sat- 
urday Sabbath, have harped on this string 
and vociferated this cry incessantly in. op- 
posing all Sabbath laws. But nobody 
wishes a union of State and Church. In 
any historical and legitimate sense of such 
a union, the Church membership of our 
country are as intensely opposed to it as the 
bitterest enemies of Christ. There are no 
advocates of it among us, and it is high time 
that the phantom fear of it should be al- 
lowed to dissolve. Church and State are in 
this free land to be forever separate—and 
this much more for the Church’s sake than 
the State’s. But more and more has the 
conception of this separation been magnified 
and distorted to mean not only a separation 
of Church and State, but of State from es- 
sential Christianity and God and the moral 
laws He has ordained for the order and 
welfare of life. And ‘‘ separation,” in some 
respects and some places, is made to mean 
exclusion and prohibition, as when the 
Word of God is not allowed to be used in 
the public schools of some States. While 
the Constitution only says: ‘‘ Congress 
shall make no law respecting the establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof,” claim is made for an inter- 
pretation that shall not only exclude a union 
of Church and State, but require the State 
to reduce itself, in its own functions and 
over the whole domain of its operations, to 
a purely and positively secular or atheistic 
basis and action. Thus, instead of its be- 
ing held, as intended, simply to guard the 
people against Governmental encroachment 
upon the rights of conscience and to guar- 
antee forever complete freedom of thought 
and worship—or no worship, if that may 
please—it is sought to force it into the 
character of a fundamental law for the 
Government’s theoretical, practical, and 
positive repudiation of religion in all its 
official functions, that, so far as its working 
forms and attitude are concerned, it shall 
absolve itself from amenability to God, and 
permit to flow through the pulses of its offi- 
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cial action no drop of blood of a distinctive- 
ly Christian piety. This extreme view, it 
is true, is held by only a very few—it being 
representative of the ‘‘demands’’ of the 
fanatical secularists noticed in our open- 
ing paragraph—yet we are convinced that 
many of the sincerest friends of religion 
are disposed to give to the principle of sep- 
aration between Church and State an undue 
and dangerous significance and application. 
It is proper, therefore, to scan more pre- 
cisely the facts and principles involved. 

What is the ‘‘ Church ?” No just con- 
ception of it, either in biblical or historical 
sense, will confound it with the sovereignty 
of God, or the dominion or rulership of 
Christ in the earth. The two things are 
not identical in reality, nor conterminous in 
comprehension. -The rights of Christ’s re- 
gal authority extend far beyond the limits 
of the **‘ Church” as such—‘‘ Head over all 
things,”’ with *‘ all power in heaven and on 
earth,” ‘* whose throne is forever and ever,” 
** King of kings and Lord of lords,” to 
‘rule’? in gracious, providential, and judi- 
cial administration till all things are sub- 
dued to Himself. It is a dominion for the 
recovering of all things human to allegiance 
to God and harmony with Ilis supreme 
government and righteousness. The sover- 
eignty of Christ is simply another name for 
God’s sovereignty and rights of rulership 
and recognition in the world. To attempt 
to own God’s kingship, apart from Christ, 
and rejecting Him, is to renounce Christi- 
anity and take pagan ground, to step back 
out of the light of Christian thinking and 
civilization and to seek to make heathen 
darkness and misconception directive for 
affairs. But the Church is a particular di- 
vine institution that falls under this uni- 
versal rulership of God in Christ. It is the 
organized assembly of those who professed- 
ly accept Christ’s gracious rulership and 
submit themselves in heart and life to His 
tuition and service. The functions of the 
Church are distinctively religious, spiritual, 
and ethical—the salvation of souls and the 
lifting of character out of sin into righteous- 
ness and love. It is not an institution for 
secular functions—though, by its spiritual 
and ethical work, it incidentally accom- 
plishes a most benign service for the secular 
welfare and interests of mankind. 

But the State is another divine institu- 
tion, constituted and ordained for temporal 
interests and welfare. Weall know, indeed, 
that there is a shallow theory, long ago pro- 
claimed by Hobbes and adopted by the in- 
fidel French encyclopedists, which makes 
government a mere fuman institution, a 
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voluntary social compact, deriving all its 
rights and authority from the consent of the 
governed. The source is supposed to be ul- 
timate in the people, and civil government 
stands simply and purely for a delegation 
of powers by the individuals or people who 
set it up. Of course this superficial notion 
may be consistently accepted by atheists and 
even by deists; but how can a Christian 
adopt it, with his theistic view of the world 
and with the Word of God open before him ? 
for neither reason nor revelation will toler- 
ate it. Government has, necessarily, a di- 
vine ground even in the view of rational 
theism alone. Its necessity and foundations 
have been laid by the Author of nature in 
the social constitution of the race. Man is 
framed into an organism of social life. 
Apart from this he cannot live and exercise 
the powers and adaptations of his nature, 
or come to the character or happiness for 
which his constitution clearly destines him. 
God writes an ordaining law and issues his 
voice of proclamation as truly through His 
action in creation as in supernatural revela- 
tion. Ocean and star, returning seasons and 
revolving planets, proclaim distinct ordina- 
tions of His supreme will. So Government 
is a divine institution by God’s construction 
of human relations and life. As a necessity 
thus ordained of God, it has existence by no 
optional delegation of individual rights. 
There is no such thing as individual right 
to govern other men, and government stands 
for an authority and function in excess of 
what even all the individuals have to con- 
vey. But beyond this clear divine basis 
given it by natural law, revelation distinctly 
and with ringing emphasis gives it this 
origin and relation: ‘‘ Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers ; for there is 
no power but of God; and the powers that 
be are ordained of God. Therefore, he that 
resisteth the power withstandeth the or- 
dinance of God; and they that withstand 
shall receive to themselves judgment. For 
rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of 
the power? do that which is good and thou 
shalt have praise from the same ; for he ts 
the minister of God to thee for good. But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for 
he beareth not the sword in vain ; for he ts 
a minister of God, an avenger for wrath to 
him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must 
needs be in subjection, not only because of 
the wrath, but also for conscience’ sake. 
For this cause ye pay tribute also ; for they 
are ministers of God’s service, attending 
continually upon this very thing” (Rom. 
13 : 1-6). 
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This is the Christian view, the apostle’s 
affirmations which we have italicized show- 
ing, by their directness and iteration, how 
fundamental for correct thinking on the 
subject, he felt a clear recognition of this 
divine character and position of government 
to be. This view, therefore—though the 
voice of some ministers of the Gospel is 
sometimes heard repudiating it in the 
interest of Hobbes’s secularistic fiction— 
stands, not as an idle notion, but as asolidand 
immovable reality to which mankind are to 
adjust themselves and their ‘‘ little systems.” 
Not, indeed, that any particular form of 
government is divine to the exclusion of 
others, but government generically viewed, 
the civil state itself, with its essential func- 
tion and service. The form of government 
may be of compact, not the fact. Anarchy 
is not a privilege of the race. Magistracy 
is God’s institution, and its officers are 
** God’s ministers for good, attending con- 
tinually on this very thing.” 

Now the question in the present issue is 
not at all a question of the relation between 
these two divine institutions, the Church 
and the State. As to ¢his relation the three 
most marked theories are too well known to 
need more than passing mention. The first 
asserts supremacy of the Church over the 
State. This is the doctrine of Rome. The 
Pope, as assumed head of the Church, claims 
supremacy of the spiritual over the tem- 
poral power. He would put his foot on the 
neck of kings. The second view asserts a 
supremacy of the State over the affairs of 
the Church, reversing the theory of Rome. 
The civil ruler becomes the head of the 
Church, and the Church is made subject to 
State regulations as to creed, organization, 
and worship. This order is usually known 
as a “‘union of Church and State.” It is 
illustrated in the general practice of Euro- 
pean Protestant countries. The third is the 
American view, reciprocal independence, 
each being regarded as a divine institution, 
with distinct sphere of administration, the 
one charged with the secular order and wel- 
fare, the other having spiritual functions 
and service. The State owes its citizens 
protection in all their rights, religious as 
well as secular. It has no authority, how- 
ever, to interfere with the Church’s auton- 
omy or self-government. On the other 
hand, the Church has no right to assume 
the functions of civil administration. But 
the question now before the country is not 
at all this question of the relation between 
Church and State, which, as already said, 
has been settled on a basis of reciprocal inde- 
pendence in their own spheres, but a ques- 


tion of the relation of the State or Govern- 
ment to the sovereignty of God, the dominion 
of our Lord Jesus Christ as not only ‘* King 
of saints,” but ‘‘ King of kings,’”’ and to 
the great moral principles and laws divinely 
established for human relations and all tem- 
poral affairs, and revealed in Christianity, 
The crucial point in the inquiry, as here 
reached, is bitin. while the Church as a 
divine institution is confessedly bound, in 
its sphere, to this divine rulership and the 
supremacy of these laws, this other great 
institution, government, is also amenable to 
them in its sphere or may hold itself ab- 
solved from all regard to them. For this is 
what the secular theory, as already indicat- 
ed, in fact amounts to. It means that prac- 
tically, as well as in theory, the State, in 
addition to its separation from the Church, 
shall now assume an absolutely non-Chris- 
tian, non-religious character in all its atti- 
tudes and official functions, legislative, ad- 
ministrative, and judicial. As about this 
point turns the whole issue of this momen- 
tous problem with which our country is now 
wrestling, we must examine with special 
care the supposed validity of this absolute 
secularization of government. 

The utter untenableness and wrong of this 
demand becomes evident by recalling some 
guiding facts. 

First of all, it is in clear contradiction to 
the source of governmental power. As 
magistracy, ‘‘ ordained of God,” stands in 
its generic position as a “‘ minister of God’”’ 
for human good, it cannot but strike every 
thoughtful mind as bold and glaring ab- 
surdity, when the claim is put forth that no 
divine relations or duties are connected with 
the civil office, and that this ‘* minister of 
God” is fairly entitled to repudiate God’s 
authority and refuse the application of His 
laws in His own institution. He is expected 
to take the office and lock the owner out. 
The claim that the civil power may with- 
draw all recognition of God and play the 
réle of practical atheism, turns the order of 
its administration into direct conflict with 
the very ground of its own right of exist- 
ence and exercise of authority. It would 
employ a divine institution to hush within 
the province of its functions and the sound 
of its movement all acknowledgment of the 
divine name or respect for the divine will 
and laws. It requires ‘‘ the minister of 
God’’ to deny that he is ministering at all 
in the name of God, but purely in the name 
of the people, and soas dinunaty to guard 
their civil and governmental independence 
of any *‘ higher” government over the world. 
A legislator, judge, or president may be per- 
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sonally a Christian, and in his private sec- 
ularities may conduct business according to 
Christian moral standard, but in all official 
action, he is to decide questions and direct 
the nation’s life on the basis of the atheist’s 
theory of the world. According to this 
conception of enacting and administering 
law, the atheist would be the fittest man for 
these divinely constituted functions—more 
en rapport with the duties than one who 
has come under the Christian principle of 
holding all secularities subject to ethical ob- 
ligations, and doing all things in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Such burning 
inconsistency with the divine source of gov- 
ernment is itself disproof of this extreme 
secular demand. 

It stands, too, in direct contradiction to 
the great truth of the amenability of a// hu- 
man affairs to the will and laws of God. As 
to this amenability, even natural theism is 
at one with the affirmations of Christianity. 
The Christian acknowledges that there are 
no parts of his life or affairs outside of this 
obligation. He admits the utter incongru- 
ity of holding any spheres of his activity 
apart from the regulation of Christian mo- 
rality. He recognizes that the divine laws 
are supreme, not only for private thought 
and feelings, but for business transactions, 
on the farm, in the counting-house, in the 
bank, in all trade and commerce. There 
is no provided exemption for social clubs or 
great corporations. God’s sovereignty and 
laws, in and through the dominion of Jesus 
Christ, sweep the earth in complete, irre- 
ealable supremacy ; and not an inch of 
en life or human relations is left out- 
side of asure amenability, from the hum- 
blest toils of the laborer in shop or field, to 
the high duties of a monarch or a president 
whom Providence has set to look after the 
order and well-being of a nation. By what 
right can it be claimed that the civil ad- 
ministration may hold all its vast opera- 
tions, affecting all the interests of men, 
physically, intellectually and morally, as 
released from these omnipresent and cease- 
less obligations ? 

With equal certainty is this demand for 
full secularization in conflict with the great 
goal in the aim of the divine purpose with 
the world—the annulling of the world’s 
alienation and its recovery into harmony 
with the divine order. The whole Chris- 
tian world is set to praying for the coming 
of God’s kingdom and for obedience to His 
will on earth as in heaven. But what if 
one of God’s own institutions, the total civil 
government of the earth, the very rulership 
of the world, the most tremendous and 


dominating power on this planet, determin- 
ing the life and character and institutions 
of the nations and the course of history, is 
to be conducted without recognition of, or 
— respect for, the divine plan and 
awsin Jesus Christ ? If civil government, 
the regulative dominion of all lands, con- 
trolling social order and touching and 
moulding life everywhere and in almost 
everything, is not to be put in accord with 
the laws of Christ, how are human affairs 
ever to be Christianized and ‘‘ the kingdoms 
of this world’’ ever to become “‘ the king- 
doms of our Lord ?”’ The State stands as 
forbidding application of the divine su- 
premacy. In the theory of full State inde- 
pendence and secularization, government, 
even in the most Christian nations, is en- 
titled to remain atheistic or pagan to the 
end of time, and go on enacting un-Chris- 
tian laws and subjecting the people to their 
corrupting regulation and immoral blight. 
It is excused from ever feeling the touch of 
Christ’s reign so as to beat swords into 

loughshares and spears into pruning- 

ooks and learn war no more. The malign 
spirit of war and conquest, of ambition, un- 
godliness, and corruption, may sit forever at 
the helm of State and direct the course of 
human affairs. 

It is, moreover, witnessed against by the 
history of God’s dealings in connection with 
civil action in the past. Not only in the 
early theocracy, but in the Jewish govern- 
ment under the kings, the civil administra- 
tion was held bound to respect God’s will 
and authority as truly as were the Church, 
priesthood, and common people. Any at- 
tempt to divorce the functions of the State 
from obedience was visited with divine dis- 
pleasure, forming for after ages a mirror of 
God’s mind on the subject. In all the 
prophecies, too, of the coming Christian 
day, of the new order of things under our 
dispensation, Christ’s kingly rule over men 
and civil administrations was put into the 
front. The kingdom was foretold as des- 
tined to break in pieces all opposing king- 
doms. ‘‘ All kings shall fall down before 
Him ; all nations shall serve Him.’”’ Kings 
should come to the brightness of His rising. 
And when Christ came, and though accept- 
ed and received as King by thousands on 
thousands in their personal capacity, was 
rejected by the rulers, both in Jewish and 
Roman administration, an official illustra- 
tion of the governmental secularism which 
says: ‘‘ We will not have this man to rule 
over us,” the warning voice uttered long be- 
fore in the ears of Israel took effect : ** The 
nation that will not serve Thee shall perish.” 
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The Jewish people remain, but the nation 
is gone. And just as truly does the fact 
stand out in the providential history of the 
ages since that day, as before, that the Gov- 
ernment or State that assumes independence 
of God’s laws of order in human affairs, 
making and executing laws in violation of 
God’s laws, disharmonizes its action with 
the fixed and irreversible conditions of wel- 
fare, and sends down disordering influences 
through all society, bringing into action 
forces of penalty and judgment on the land. 
Human thrones, whether in republics or 
monarchies, need to keep themselves at the 
foot of God’s throne. 

Especially in a land like ours, where the 
Government is simply ‘‘ the people” acting 
in organized capacity, this principle holds 
in fullest sway. What can warrant a Chris- 
tian people in saying, collectively, in word 
or action: **‘ We will be Christian and ac- 
knowledge the authority and laws of God in 
private life, home, business, trade, pleasures, 
in everything except in our politics, or the 
way we will govern our State affairs, but in 
this large business, in deference to infidels, 
atheists, Jews, and Nihilists among us, 
Christianity shall be as if it were not, and 
we will show no more allegiance to God than 
to the Chinese idol Joss. In such a course 
a Christian people presents the spectacle, 
not only of adopting an atheistic order of 
legislation and administration for them- 
selves, but in the supposed interest of im- 
partial religious freedom enthroning the 
will of the smallest and worst class in the 
land, the conglomerate class of those who 
would obliterate Christianity. Does this 
escape one-sidedness ? Does true, impartial 
religious freedom require this throwing of 
the reins into the hands of this class? An 
essentially Christian administration of the 
“‘powers that be,” under our system of 
separation of Church from State and our 
full religious toleration, takes away no man’s 
rights of conscience. What authority has 
the anti-Christian conscience above the 
Christian conscience, to demand that, in ad- 
dition to full personal religious or irreligious 
liberty, the State administration shall be 
submitted to its direction and shaped into 
the harmony of its low particularistic type ? 

But we are to add yet the consideration 
that this extreme secular theory destroys 
the best efficiency of the State in its own 
sphere. ‘The State exists for temporal or- 
der and welfare. But this can come only 
along with the intelligence and virtue of the 
people. It is a political aphorism that the 
State is not made great by the stretch of its 
territory, the vastness of its resources, or 





the greatness of its armies or navies, but by 
the high manhood and womanhood of its 
citizens, the pureness of its morality, the 
order and prosperity of all useful industries, 
the culture and excellence of life, the energy 
and profit of all legitimate enterprise. The 
excellence of the State is represented by its 
happy homes, peaceful security to person 
and property, advancement in learning, 
progress in science and art, and everything 
that lifts life to its true dignity and fulfils 
its purpose. ‘* To political prosperity,” said 
Washington, ‘* religion and morality are in- 
dispensable supports. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to re- 
spect and cherish them.” Even for social 
and temporal order, there is no ethical sys- 
tem equal to the Christian. And there is 
no dynamic for a safe and sure moral life 
apart from the great truths of religion. 
** Let us with caution,” adds Washington, 
** indulge the supposition that morality can 
be maintained without religion.’’ ‘* We 
know,”’ says Burke, ‘‘ and, what is better, 
we feel inwardly, that religion is the basis of 
civil society, and the source of all good and 
of all comfort.” The best welfare of the 
State is bound up indissolubly with the 
moral and religious life of the people. Even 
within the official functions, so immensely 
varied, extending through every city, town, 
and hamlet within the wide borders of the 
land, and employing hundreds of thousands 
of agents, there must come weakness and 
corruption of administration, if agents and 
aims and methods are to be uninfluenced by 
recognition of God, or the great laws of 
Christian morality and released from the 
high motives of religious truth and respon- 
sibility. It must open the political field for 
the full operations of demagogery, and pre- 
pare the way for ever-increasing perversion 
of public offices from the service of the peo- 
ple into places of ambition, gain, and tyr- 
anny. And the corruption and blight thus 
admitted into the whole Governmental ser- 
vice will send down bad influences through 
all classes, and lower the moral tone and the 
sway of religious motives inthe common life 
of the people. ‘The Government cannot, by 
example, teach the principle of transacting 
secular affairs in divorce from the moral re- 
quirements of Christianity and the sanctions 
of religion, without affecting large masses 
of the general population. If Christian 
morality is needful for the best national or- 
der and prosperity, the Government cannot 
refuse it positive encouragement and make 
its own practice discredit its value or neces- 
sity, without not only sinking itself into 
inferior efficiency for its own divinely-given 
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task—the best temporal order and welfare 
of its subjects—but also sending positively 
blighting influences over into the whole 
realm of interests it is ordained to guard 
and foster. 

Among the particular applications in 
which this new theory of extreme State 
secularism is forcing the issue of to-day, the 
chief, unquestionably, are in connection 
with our public education, our marriage 
laws, and the Christian Sabbath. 

Confessedly, the only basis on which the 
State can take up the business of education 
is the need, or at least the benefit, thereby 
secured for its own temporal order and wel- 
fare. While normally the teaching function 
belongs to parents, and for distinctively 
moral and spiritual ends to the Church, our 
popular form of government, *‘ of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people,” has 
developed a strong sense of the necessity of 
universal education to qualify for the high 
duties of citizenship and as a safeguard for 
the purity and permanence of our free in- 
stitutions. It proposes to educate not for 
the Church’s ends, but for ends desirable 
and desired within its own sphere of inter- 
ests. And so the system of common schools 
has covered the whole land, and in many of 
the States universities have been established 
by State provision and under State control. 
But in the presence of the discontent of the 
Roman Catholics, and before the pressure of 
the non-Christian and anti-Christian ele- 
ment, there has been surrender after sur- 
render of the Christian features of our pub- 
lic education, threatening their total and 
complete exclusion. ‘This complete exclu- 
sion is seconded by many ministers. <A plea 
for it was heard from the platform of the 
recent Boston meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance, and appears in the volume of the 
published proceedings—a plea based on 
Hobbes’s deistic notion of the source of civil 
yower. Indeed, the displacement of the 

ible from our public schools and hushing 
all teaching of its moral or religious truths, 
seems about to be made the great rallying 
ery of secularism. The recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin disallowing 
the reading of the Scriptures in the schools, 
considered in connection with the attitude 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, and more 
particularly in view of the violent travesty 
of both logic and sense in the reasoning by 
which the decision was reached, startlingly 
reveals the fanaticism of the inaugurated 
crusade. 

It is certainly unfortunate for the ex- 
treme secularists, however, that this school 
question, which they hold up as specially 
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and pre-eminently showing the correctness of 
the view they are urging, itself stands as the 
problem whose only true and safe solution 
demands the utter defeat of this secularistic 
fanaticism and folly. It is an offence alike 
against reason, Christianity, and patriotism. 
A few considerations suffice to show this. 
The alleged need of it, to avoid sectarian 
instruction and consequent compromise of 
relation between Church and State, all dis- 
appears like flying mist when examined. 
The reasoning is vicious by a double fault. 
It confounds Christianity itself with secta- 
rianism, and then becomes sectarian under 
pretence of impartiality. Without dissent 
we all concede, and even demand that there 
must be no secfarian instruction in the 
public schools. Butsurely ‘‘ non-sectarian” 
must not be made synonymous with no re- 
ligion at all. There is an immense field of 
religion that is not sectarian, but common 
and broad as human nature—a vast realm 
of theistic and religious truth and duty not 
disputed, save by a few abnormal exceptions 
to manhood. Why, in order to harmonize 


religious sects in the use of the school, 
should it be imagined that we must eject 
what all the religious sects hold in common ? 
The truth is, that there is no right in class- 
ing God’s Word as a sectarian book, or just- 
ness in a Christian country’s consenting for 


a moment to have it so classed. For even 
Romanism, whose attitude has raised this 
question of exclusion, claims the Bible in 
support of its religious teachings, though 
it claims a right also to establish doctrines 
on the ground of tradition and its own in- 
fallible authority. And every intelligent 
man among us knows full well that the 
great doctrines of God—immortality, re- 
demption by Jesus Christ, personal respon- 
sibility, future retribution, etc., are parts 
of Rome’s theological teaching. We believe 
with Judge Pitman, when in answer to the 
question, Can the public schools teach a 
common Christianity ? he says: ** It were, 
indeed, a scandal to our religion, if there 
were no ground upon which its nominal ad- 
herents could stand together. Can it be 
that our schools must be pagan because we 
are sectarian ? Such a conclusion is repug- 
nant to the common-sense of the commu- 
nity.” Professor Huxley, indeed, in his 
discussion with Professor Wace, has said, 
in substance, that it is not possible, amid 
the conflicting representations, to find out 
what Christianity really is. He made this 
declaration, however, as a professed agnostic. 
But will our Christian men say so, who 
wish to apply the idea, as if true, to the 
school problem ? There could be no more 
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baseless assumption than for a Christian 
people, in their order of self-government, 
to treat the Bible, which the denominations 
all accept, as a sectarian book. 

But further, this secularism establishes a 
sectarian order for the schools in pretence 
of excluding sectarian relation. The thing, 
and the only thing, that needs to be ex- 
cluded, is a teaching of the distinctive doc- 
trines and claims of any particular sect, but 
the thing excluded, in fact, is the essential 
truths and moral duties which are common 
to all. The very opposition of Rome to the 
reading of the Bible by the people, out of 
school as well as in it, is itself a feature of 
the narrowest and intensest sectarianism—a 
disreputable particularity which has stood in 
the way of spiritual, mental, and civic free- 
dom for long ages, and is an anachronism in 
our age and country. In the schools and 
universities supported by States the widest 
liberty is allowed in the use of books and 
non-Christian teaching. The paganisms of 
ancient Greece and Rome, the Vedas of 
Hindu theology, the Avestas of Persia, or 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead, may be 
read or interpreted. But the Christian 
Scriptures, with the essential Christianity 
which has created our civilization and free 
country, are sought to be put out. Consti- 
tutions and Legislatures and courts are in- 
voked simply against positive Christianity, 
and to guard, so far as school exercises are 
concerned, the mind of the young from con- 
tact with its moral and spiritual truths. 
The displacement of the Bible from our 
public education becomes in reality the 
adoption, so far as the order of our common 
schools are concerned, of the specialty of 
Roman Catholic sectarianism as to the non- 
use of the Scriptures, and a governmental 
enforcement of it in the daily education, 
not only upon Roman Catholic citizenship, 
but also upon all the Protestant population 
and those unconnected with any church. 
It concedes more to the wishes of a single 
sect as against the Bible in education, than 
to the wishes of all the rest as in its favor ; 
and it proceeds, in deference to a hierarchy 
which is sworn in supreme allegiance to a 
potentate beyond the seas, to establish that 
Roman sectarian peculiarity for the order of 
our American school system. And in rela- 
tion to the enemies of Christianity and of 
all religion, it adopts a practically atheistic 
basis in an order of ‘‘ no religious instruc- 
tion” in the provided education. This 
gives to the atheistic and non-religious view 
the actual determination and control, so far 
as included in the public schools, of the com- 
mon education. Should this ‘‘ godless’’ or- 
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der satisfy Protestants any better than it 
does Roman Catholics? For it is to be 
borne in mind that the Catholic hierarchy, 
often against the wishes of Catholics, are 
not seeking ‘‘ godless schools’’ as an end, 
but driving toward secularization with the 
purpose of compelling the overthrow of the 
school system, or a division of the school 
funds. The enemies of Christianity will 
not tolerate that the Christian view should 
determine the order and character of our 
common school education. Why should we 
tolerate—not their personal freedom—but 
that their view shall decide and control the 
character of the entire public education of 
the State or nation ? What special rights 
or merit has that view ? Yielding to its 
dictation, instead of avoiding, actually es- 
tablishes in practical control the smallest 
and worst class or ‘‘ sect”’ in the land. 

But this scheme of secularizing the public 
schools shows itself worthy of condemna- 
tion, especially when questioned as to its 
competency for the high task of true and 
safe education. If, as Daniel Wesbter, in 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Girard will case, declared : ‘* The Chris- 
tian religion, in its general principles, must 
ever be regarded as among us the foundation 
of civil society,” it becomes a vital inquiry 
what sort of education is best adapted to 
promote the civil welfare and maintain our 
free institutions. Is it that which drops 
out of view the common Christianity which 
has created our high civilization and free 
Government? There is no risk in affirming 
that, as the secularistic view of life and the 
world did not create for us our goodly her- 
itage, it must be incompetent to the service 
of continuing it. This incompetence is 
frankly and fully confessed, even by those 
who are urging us to yield to secularization. 
The speech, already referred to, before the 
Boston meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, 
puts the truth so clearly that we are tempt- 
ed to quote : ‘‘ As members of the Christian 
Church, as citizens of the Christian com- 
monwealth, we believe that no education is 
complete, ay, more, that no education is safe 
without religious nurture ; unless the moral 
nature be educated as well as the intellec- 
tual, the heart as wellasthe brain. Mental 
training by itself will not make men honest, 
will not make them truthful, will not make 
them pure. Purity, honesty, truthfulness, 
these are moral qualities, and must be 
educed by moral processes. But moral proc- 
esses, in order to be efficient, must be as- 
sociated with religious processes ; for mo- 
rality rests on religion—that is, it rests on 
God. God is the ground of all moral ob- 
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ligation, and, if it rests on God, then it 
must, of course, rest on God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ, for there is no other. No 
system of education, therefore, is complete 
unless it teach morality ; and if it teach 
morality, it must teach religion ; and if it 
teach religion, it must teach the Christian 
religion. This, at least, is what we Chris- 
tian people believe, and hence we believe 
that no education of the young is safe and 
sufficient education unless it be associated 
with that nurture which the Christian relig- 
ion supplies.” 

Words could hardly express more finely 
the indispensable necessity of the religious 
and moral elements in the education of the 
young. From these come the life, charac- 
ter, and virtues necessary to social welfare 
and prosperity. The religious side of hu- 
man nature is a part of its normal constitu- 
tion, and needs development along with the 
other parts, if we are to have true or well- 
ordered humanity. How, then, do our 
Christian advocates of the secularist scheme 
propose to retain or secure the beneficent 
powers of Christian education when Chris- 
tian truth and Christian morals are no 
longer taught in the public schools ? 
Plausibly enough, they say the Christian 
part of the education is to be supplied by 
the Church. ‘* If the children of this coun- 
try are to receive Christian education, the 
Christian Church must give it to them or 
they will not receive it ; and the work that 
is done in the non-religious schools estab- 
lished by the State must be supplemented 
by the influence of the Christian family, by 
the teaching of the Christian pulpit, by the 
instruction of the Christian Sunday-school.” 
This looks well—as long as we keep our eyes 
closed to the stern and almost frightful facts 
of the case. No man could place more 
stress than we do on the duty of Christian 
home instruction and nurture, and upon 
the Church’s obligation to teach all the 
young it can reach through Sunday-schools 
and every available channel of access to their 
minds and hearts. But who does not know 
that, despite all that the Church has been 
able to do or is likely to accomplish, there 
are immense masses of our population un- 
reached by the Church’s instructions, tens 
of thousands of children never submitted by 
parents to the Church’s training, found es- 
pecially in our great cities, whose sole edu- 
cation is that supplied by our common 
schools ? Indeed, there would be compara- 

tively little necessity of the common schools 

for the proper education of the children of 
the Church. The public school system has 
been meant, for civil and political well-be- 
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ing, to sweep the young under a more uni- 
versal preparation for the sacred duties of 
intelligent and pure citizenship. It is not 
with respect to the children of the Church 
that the State is anxious in the presence of 
the ballot without proper education, but 
with respect to the Lieadioeds of thousands 
not under Church culture. Now, while it 
is to be well remembered that the State does 
not undertake to educate those for spiritual 
results, or their personal salvation—that 
would be an intrusion into the function and 
mission of the Church—and the churches 
in their special organizations have no right 
to have the State’s funds handed over to 
them in the interest of their distinctive 
views, it is still clear as daylight that for 
the very and only ends for which the State 
educates at all—i.e., social and civic welfare, 
it needs the best inclusion and power of es- 
sential Christianity and its ethical precepts 
and sanctions. If, through constitutions, 
laws, and court rulings, the teachers of its 
schools cannot hold up in hand the Bible, 
teach reverence for God and respect for di- 
vine law as well as human, and instil into 
the opening minds and hearts of the chil- 
dren the Christian forces of our civilization 
and the principles of New Testament moral- 
ity, the State has despoiled itself of its com- 
petence for the teaching function. To at- 
tempt to conduct it in this vitiated form 
must bring disaster to the very interests for 
which the teaching task has been under- 
taken. In view of all these facts, this de- 
mand for the absolute secularization of our 
schools has neither justice, piety, nor patriot- 
ism to commend it. 

This conclusion holds in full force against 
the same method in State universities. The 
utter un-Christianizing of the higher educa- 
tion, the exclusion of the touch of divine 
truth from philosophy, science, and sociol- 
ogy, among those who step up into the rul- 
ing places of thought and life, cannot be 
wholesome for secular purity and civil well- 
being. As long as God does not withdraw 
the necessity of religion for the good order 
of the world’s secular affairs, the divorcement 
of it from civie education is unphilosophical 
and unnatural. The establishment of a 
National University on this false basis would 
be another step in the wrong direction. If 
the Government must exclude Christianity, 
it would better forego the university. 

There is another relation of this absolute 
secularization of the common schools—the 
driving of others besides Roman Catholics 

into the parechial school system. Romanist 
tactics against the public schools are accom- 
panied by the establishment of an immense 
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system of parochial schools, an education 
under a hierarchy in allegiance to a foreign 
influence, and isolating more widely the 
Catholic part of the population from the 
common American life. This is justly felt 
to be anevil andadanger. But the extreme 
secularism of the schools is impelling other 
churches to separate education. And 
though these are without dictation from a 
foreign power or alliance with a foreign 
system, the parochial system tends to ag- 
gravate sectarian divisions and prevent a 
homogeneous social State. 

The human-compact and non-Christian 
theory of government is equally inconsistent 
with a safe and sure settlement of the laws 
of marriage and the defence of the integrity 
of the family. The protection of this social 
unit from demoralization is essential to the 
happy constitution of the whole social and 
civic organism. Can our loose and diversi- 
fied legislation on marriage and divorce, 
the source of disorders and wrongs threaten- 
ing us with untold evils, be rightly corrected 
and unified except by recognizing the divine 
law in the case and resting the authority of 
the human legislation upon that? By what 
law but the law of God as revealed in Chris- 
tianity is bigamy or polygamy rightly made 
punishable as a crime, a malum in se? On 
the secularist idea, and left simply to the 
different and changeable determinations of 
passing majorities, the true and stable foun- 
dation can never be reached. 

And what of Sabbath or Sunday legisla- 
tion? One of the strangest and most 
surprising phenomena of our day is the in- 
genious and labored effort of some of our 
Christian writers to find a Sabbath for civil 
enforcement other than that of God’s or- 
dination, one not resting on divine author- 
ity but adopted by the majority on the social 
compact basis. It seeks only a ‘‘ work-free 
Sunday.’’ It says: ‘‘ We observe two Sab- 
baths, entirely distinct in origin, character, 
and authority : the one civil, the other re- 
ligious. The latter is divine in its origin 
and authority, and sacred in character ; the 
former, the civil Sabbath, is wholly human 
in its origin and authority and secular in its 
character.’’ ‘This is an amazing solution of 
the Sunday question. It begins by assum- 
ing what does not exist—‘‘ two Sabbaths.’’ 
If there is a Sabbath at all, it is the one and 
only Sabbath that ‘‘ was made for man,”’ 
and of which Jesus Christ is Lord, a Sab- 
bath made for man when man was made, 
and ‘‘ for man’’ as long as the race of man 
exists, needing it either intellectually, so- 
cially, morally, religiously, or physically— 
enacted by the double ordination of a crea- 


tionally established necessity for it in human 
life and of a given law for it. No Sabbath 
laws have ever been framed in our land or 
in the civilized nations of Christendom ex- 
cept in reference to this one Sabbath. An- 
other, “‘ entirely distinct in its origin,” is a 
pure fiction. Then, it proposes to take this 
other Sabbath, establishing it as ‘* wholly 
human” by the simple authority of the 
State, but making it ‘‘ coincide” with the 
day of the divine Sabbath. Thus the 
Christian people of the country will be al- 
lowed to have the rest, quiet, and privileges 
of the divine Sabbath incidentally under 
cover of this human institution. This plan 
deserves a patent. Often, indeed, a coun- 
terfeit note has had currency in the currency 
of the genuine article. But here thecounter- 
feit thing is proposed in order to main- 
tain the true. Now it is easy to understand 
how a State, recognizing a Sabbath made by 
God ‘* for man,” may, without being afraid 
of thereby giving incidental encouragement 
to religion, guard that day asa ‘*‘ work-free” 
day in conditions of quiet and good order, 
not for spiritual results, but for the sake of 
the special temporal welfare for which see- 
ular government exists. But it is difficult 
to see any reason for inventing and super- 
imposing this ‘* wholly human’? Sabbath. 
For two great questions at once arise. One 
is: How does this new two-Sabbath fiction 
or any other secularistic notion increase the 
State’s authority or ability to ordain and 
defend a ‘‘ work-free” Sabbath? The 
State’s right to act in the case rests in its 
office of promoting State well-being. Is 
this right increased by claiming a merely 
human authority for the day? Is it best 
and most strengthening thus to push the 
day, with its civil defences, from the divine 
basis in which it stands in the support of 
the Christian conscience of the land, to one 
in which it stands only in the human law- 
making power, subject to the changes of 
judgment and preference of majorities? The 
truth is that when the tides of disorder, 
greed, lust of gain, helped by irreligion and 
anarchism, beat against the Sabbath, it 
needs a defence and support which it can 
have only by fostering in our whole popula- 
tion the strongest sense of the truth of its 
basis in the law of Him who is the Supreme 
Ruler of the world, to whom men and na- 
tions are responsible. 

The other question is: Would a Sabbath 
on this low conception and import be the 
best, or even sufficient for the State’s own 
welfare ? It would be only a ‘‘ work-free’’ 
day. It is true the State looks only to tem- 
poral good. But can the State secure the 
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true and full temporal good apart from the 
moral and religious life of the people ? Has 
it not high interests of its own impossible to 
be secured by defending the Sabbath only 
as a holiday instead of as aholyday ? Holi- 
days, as a rule, by their license and dissipa- 
tion, are largely days of both moral and 
economic loss. If the State makes only 
these, without regard to Christian morality 
or religion, it is not measuring up to the 
full necessities of the grand interests with 
which it is charged. The failure must 
bringevil. And the right thing for Govern- 
ment to do, in this Christian country, is to 
meet its sacred and irrepealable obligations 
to the law of God without ambiguity and 
without compromise. 





THE PRESENT DESIDERATA OF 
THEOLOGY. 


BY REV. JAMES STALKER, M.A., LL.D. 
From The Expositor (London), April, 1890. 


THERE can be nothing more discouraging 
to a student of theology than the notion that 
the whole work of theology has been already 
done, and that nothing now remains but to 
learn by heart the results arrived at by past 
thinkers and retail them to the public with 
more or less adroitness and variety of state- 
ment. The data, it is said, of theology are 
given in the Bible, the contents of the Bible 
have been sifted through the minds of in- 
numerable expositors, the results have been 
tabulated in systems of theology ; and all 
that we have to do is to convert texts of 
Scripture into vessels with which to dip into 
this lukewarm reservoir, and hand them 
round for the general consumption. 

If this really be the position in which the 
theological student finds himself in our day, 
what a contrast it presents to that of the 
student of science! The latter lives among 
novelties and surprises ; he may alight at 
any moment on a revolutionary discovery ; 
the horizon is constantly widening around 
him, and new ficlds tempt him to come and 
dig in the virgin soil. This is the kind of 
life which every true thinker must covet, 
where there is scope for originality and 
where research will find its reward. 

But the notion that, whilst science is vir- 
gin soil, the field of theology is exhausted, 
though it enjoys extensive popularity, is 
nothing but a prejudice and adelusion. The 
truth is, the work of theology, so far from 
being exhausted, is at present terribly in 
arrear. ‘The progress of thought in other 
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departments of human interest has brought 
to the front many questions of great impor- 
tance which are awaiting replies ; but, in 
the meantime, within the Church specula- 
tion is in a far from vigorous condition. 
The Church is occupied with different work. 
After generations of torpor she has awak- 
ened to an overwhelming sense of her duty 
to apply the gospel to the life of the popu- 
lation at home and to carry it to the hea- 
then abroad. The instrumentalities for 
giving effect to these impulses have been so 
multiplied, that every congregation is a hive 
of activities, which it requires the whole 
time and strength of the minister to direct. 
Even the professors in our colleges are 
tempted aside from their proper work to 
absorb themselves in all kinds of benevolent 
enterprises. 

In some ways this state of things is 
gratifying, for these are signs of revived 
spiritual life. But meantime the work of 
speculation languishes and the unanswered 
questions accumulate, to the world’s per- 
plexity and the Church’s danger. William 
Ames, a godly and orthodox divine of a 
former age, once well known, but now, I fear, 
nearly forgotten, says in his great work on 
Conscience, that in his day also the same 
thing took place : under the reviving breath 
of the Spirit of God evangelistic activity 
prevailed, the best spirits giving themselves 
entirely up to it ; and, whilst this was re- 
garded as the body of the Church’s duty, 
the toil of thought and speculation was 
valued only as the body’s smaller members. 
But, says he, it turned out that these small 
members were the fingers and toes of the 
body ; and without fingers and toes the 
hands and feet came to be of little use ; and 
without hands and feet the body threatened 
to become a helpless log, tossed on the cur- 
rents of the thought of the time. Asin the 
building of the new Jerusalem, he continues, * 
they handled the sword with one hand, while 
they built the wall with the other, so must 
evangelistic activity and sacred speculation 
go hand in hand, if the Church Is to be in 
a healthy state and equal to her whole duty. 

This is a true testimony. Through ex- 
clusive preoccupation with even the highest 
work, the Church may expose herself to ir- 
reparable damage. The world around the 
Church never stands still. In our day it is 
in swift and violent motion ; and out of the 
troubled element new knowledge, new 
ideals, and new problems are rising in be- 
wildering numbers. Unless the Church 
has at least a part of her mind disengaged 
to deal with these new births of time—to 
understand them and absorb them—even 
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the most saintly devotion to practical work 
will not save her from losing hold of the 
minds of men. 

This is part of the work of the ministry. 
It is not enough to station on the ath 
towers a few men to look out for the signs 
of the time. Only the diffusion through 
the teachers of the people as a body of an in- 
telligence able to take a wide survey and a 
firm grasp of the questions as they arise will 
enable the Christian faith still to continue 
what its Founder intended it to be, a leaven 
leavening the whole lump of human life. 

A wise man has said that every minister, 
besides possessing a competent acquaintance 
with the whole field of theology, ought to 
have a specialty of which he is master ; he 
ought to be spoken of as the man who knows 
so-and-so. Probably this is every aspiring 
student’s ideal. But the efforts put forth 
in this direction are often comparatively 
fruitless, through ignorance of the lines of 
study which are the most hopeful and re- 
munerative at the time. A student would 
naturally choose for his specialty a field 
that is fresh and unexhausted. There are 
certain directions in which earnest and orig- 
inal work is more pressingly needed than in 
others, and work done there will be more 
exhilarating to the student than work at- 
tempted elsewhere. It is the purpose of 
this paper to point out where these compar- 
atively virgin and undeveloped fields are, 
which at present invite the work of fresh 
and willing thinkers. 


I. 


Undoubtedly the great new phenomenon 
of the intellectual world in this age is nat- 
ural science, and the hypothesis with which 
science is working is EVOLUTION. Darwin, 
now that his laborious life is ended, is be- 
ginning to be regarded in many quarters as 
the greatest man of recent times. A hun- 
dred young disciples, who worship him, are 
spreading his doctrines in exaggerated and 
dogmatic forms. He was always ready to 
acknowledge the difficulties lying in the way 
of his ideas ; but they are ready to draw out 
the scheme of the universe, in all its ele- 
ments, physical and spiritual, as an un- 
broken evolution from primeval matter. 

It is an imposing panorama which is thus 
unfolded. The universe is an infinite mass 
of world-forming material in all stages of 
growth. Here it is utterly rude and shape- 
less ; there form is just beginning to emerge 
out of chaos; in a third case matter has 
reached full organization ; in a fourth it is 
tumbling from organization back again to 


chaos. Our world is only one of millions 
of experiments of this kind ; and in it there 
has been a gradual ascent from the crudest 
forms, until man, with the exquisite flower 
of his intellectual and moral life, has been 
evolved. How far the evolution may still 
proceed none can tell; but no doubt our 
world, like the rest, will sink back into the 
chaos out of which it has arisen, and again 
form part of the raw material out of which 
new experiments of the same kind will in 
the future be produced. All is under the 
government of natural law, which is derived 
from no Lawgiver, but is inherent in the 
structure of things, and works out its re- 
sults as a blind perpetual motion. 

If any one wishes to see how imposing to 
the imagination such a history of the uni- 
verse may be made, he should read the de- 
scription of it in a book like Strauss’ Old 
and New Faith, where it is depicted with 
an almost poetical dignity and with the 
warmth of sincere, if somewhat bitter, con- 
viction. As a creed, it has laid strong hold 
of the mind of Europe, especially on the 
Continent, and it begins to spread in the 
East among the educated classes of India 
and Japan. In this country the cooler 
heads acknowledge the breaks which inter- 
rupt the demonstration ; but as a working 
hypothesis, it has given such a stimulus to 
discovery, and, between the breaks, the re- 
sults are so imposing, that there is a con- 
stant tendency to overlook these limitations 
and give it a universal application. The 
popular mind feels the charm of an idea 
which brings the details gathered from a 
hundred fields under a single point of view ; 
and perhaps no other idea of this kind is so 
fascinating in itself as that of growth—the 
long extended unfolding of the higher out 
of the lower. 

Here, then, is great and pressing work 
for theological speculation to do; for it 
would be mere self-deception to flatter our- 
selves that Christianity is yet done with this 
immense new phenomenon. The real 
apologetic of our age will be the Church’s 
deliberate judgment on Darwinism. 

This, however, is still to come. Our 
great apologetic books, such as Butler and 
Paley, were written before the movement of 
which evolution is the outcome had set in. 
They are still used in our colleges and are 
useful in their way ; but they help us little 
with. the problems of the present time. 
They come from an age which was agitated 
with different questions ; they were written 
by men who had mastered the thought of 
their own time, and were able to give the 
Christian judgment upon it; but there is 
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new work to be done in our time, and new 
men are needed to do it. 

It will be necessary for Christian thought, 
in the first place, to master the facts for 
which Darwinism is a general name. Mere 
criticism from the outside is of comparative- 
ly little use ; Darwinism can only be dealt 
with by one who knows it from within. 
The Church will have to find out how far 
it is true, and work this new truth into the 
body of her own convictions. On this path- 
way there lie great gains before her ; for 
there is some truth in the apparently eccen- 
tric thesis maintained by the author of Zece 
Homo, in his book on Natural Religion, 
that the Unknown Cause of the agnostic 
may be a greater and more impressive con- 
ception than the Christian’s God, because 
the universe of the scientist’s imagination, 
for which it accounts, is in some cases a 
larger and grander one than that of the 
Christian. Our conceptions of God require 
to be incessantly refreshed by truer and 
more extended views of the universe of 
which He is the cause. <A book like Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World is a specimen of the novel 
and enriching truths which may be gathered 
in this inquiry, and it is only the first-fruits 
of a great harvest. 

But, however large be the gifts which 
Christianity may receive from Darwinism, 
its chief work in regard to it will be, for a 
time at all events, the reassertion over 
against it of the principles of a spiritual 

hilosophy. Mind is not the end, but the 

ginning, of the evolution of the universe. 
If there has been an evolution from primeval 
germs, there must first have been an equiv- 
alent involution. If the observation of the 
senses and the activity of the understanding 
carry us back to the beginning of evolution, 
there are powers of the mind still more au- 
gust which irresistibly carry us farther. If 
the impressions made on the senses lead us 
to believe in the existence of material things, 
the impressions made on a still higher range 
of faculties give us the like reason for be- 
lieving in a higher realm of existence. 
Minds absorbed with material things may 
feel these impressions from the higher realm 
les3 and less ; but they are the glory of hu- 
man nature, and in its ultimate reckoning 
with Darwinism the mind of man will insist 
on giving them their legitimate place. 


Il. 


The second topic to be named may be said 
to have been thrown to the surface by 
chance, in the course of the digging which 


has taken place about evolution. Although 
the scientific movement of the age is called 
evulution—that is, a progress forward and 
upward from the germs of things to their 
developed forms—the method of investiga- 
tion has really been in the opposite direc- | 
tion, from the world as we now see it back 
through antecedent forms to the beginning. 
It has really been a revival of history—his- 
tory being taken in its widest sense, as em- 
bracing the past of animals, plants and 
minerals as well as the past of man. Only 
the records of the civilised races were for- 
merly dignified with the name of history ; 
but, under the impulse of the new ideas, 
research has thrown itself with peculiar ar- 
dour on the obscure beginnings of civilisa- 
tion and on the conditions of life anterior to 
civilisation. Language and folk-lore, cus- 
toms and institutions, have been traced back 
to the remotest past, where the light of hu- 
man life begins to glimmer out of the great 
darkness. 

Now one thing which this searching in- 
vestigation of the history of man has dis- 
closed is the universal prevalence of religion. 
Religion is found to have been always the 
most influential factor in human life. It is 
now proved, with a force of evidence never 
before available, that man is a religious ani- 
mal. Accordingly there has arisen a science 
concerning itself with this department of 
human life—the science of religions or CoM- 
PARATIVE RELIGION. Itseparates from one 
another the religions of the world, arranging 
them in the order of development ; it speci- 
fies the elements which are common to them 
all and contrasts their differences in ritual 
and creed ; it translates their sacred books 
and estimates their influence. 

This is a result of modern research which, 
it might be thought, would be highly inter- 
esting to the spiritual mind ; for the uni- 
versal prevalence and profound influence of 
religion would appear to be a proof that re- 
ligion is an indefeasible element of human 
nature, which, unless our nature has a lie 
at its heart, must have an object answering 
to it outside of itself. It might have been 
expected that the true religion would have 
been intensely interested in the false relig- 
ions, and that Christian theology would 
have seized on the task of mastering their 
a with peculiar avidity. This, 

owever, has not been the case. Theology 
has allowed this work to be largely done by 
a science which is anything but theological. 
The study has its chief seat at present in 
France ; and, pursued as it has been by some 
of the leading thinkers there, it has grown 
to be a formidable instrument of unbelief. 
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For the facts brought to light by the 
Science of Religions are not in all respects, 
at first sight at least, favourable to belief. 
Perhaps, indeed, to a simple faith, few ex- 
periences are more trying than a first ac- 
quaintance with another religion. Those of 
our countrymen who go to the East, and are 
brought face to face with, say, the religions 
of India, cannot but be struck with the re- 
semblances between them and our own. 
Both have their places of worship, prayers, 
sacred books and ministers; and in both 
human hearts seem to be stirred with the 
same aspirations and comforted with the 
same hopes. The suggestion is easy, that 
there is no fundamental difference between 
them ; and, as we have been taught to look 
upon these religions as superstitions, the 
conclusion may be leaped to that Christian- 
ity is only one superstition the more. 

This train of reflection is one which presses 
on the mind with far stronger force when a 
wide survey is made of religions in general. 
As the student passes from one system to 
another, he is overwhelmed with unspeak- 
able melancholy ; for he is brought in con- 
tact everywhere with the tragedy of convic- 
tions for which men have been willing to 
sacrifice every joy and comfort of existence, 
and even life itself: yet the tragedy seems 
to be merely a comedy, for do we not hold 
it to be all a delusion, till Christianity is 
reached ? But, if the human race has been 
so terribly mistaken in this region from the 
first, what likelihood is there that it is right 
at the last ? 

This is the argument against Christianity 
urged in Robert Elsmere. Widen your 
knowledge of the history of the race, says 
the authoress, acquaint yourself with other 
religions ; and you will find that they have 
the same arguments with which to support 
themselves as Christianity : they have their 
miracles and their fulfilled prophecies, just 
as it has; but we know that in their case 
the evidence is of no value ; in the case of 
Christianity it seems sound only when you 
isolate it from the parallel evidence for other 
religions : bring the two into comparison, 
and you will see that they have precisely the 
same character. 

What is the answer toall this ? Is it that 
we have been wrong in characterizing other 
religions absolutely as false? Although 
false in some respects, are they true in 
others? Is it the truth in them, as far as 
it goes, which has made them acceptable 
and satisfying to those who have believed 
them? Are they the partially true, leading 
up to the absolutely true, which is Chris- 
tianity? Or is Christianity something 


which stands wholly apart—the one way of 
access to God and the only means of salva- 
tion—whose glory is made the brighter by 
the darkness of the universal falsehood with 
which it is contrasted ? 

These are pressing questions, but they are 
by no means simple. If you say, ‘ Yes, 
these other religions were all good in their 
degree ; they were honest gropings of the 
human spirit after the Father, and gave 
real, though imperfect, culture to the same 
instincts as are nourished by Christianity,” 
you seem to place yourself in direct antag- 
onism to the vehemently expressed convic- 
tions of the prophets and the primitive 
teachers of the true religion, and with the 
solemn statements of the Author of this re- 
ligion Himself. If, on the contrary, you 
answer the other way, you come into colli- 
sion not only with the spirit of the age, but 
apparently also with that sense of sympathy 
and fairness which has been the light by 
whose guidance the best conquests of the 
modern intellect have been made. In short, 
this is a region which believing theology has 
still to a large extent to master, and in 
which there is almost boundless scope for 
both investigation and speculation. 


Ill. 


A third region in which there is plenty of 
work clamantly calling for new workers is 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM. The tendency of the 
present age to go back to the beginnings of 
things and sift the records of the past has 
naturally concentrated itself on those records 
which Christians believe to be the most im- 
portant in existence—the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments ; and the instru- 
ments of criticism, which have been sharp- 
ened with use in the testing of other docu- 
ments, have been applied with especial 
thoroughness to these. 

The critical movement is the commanding 
phenomenon of our day in theology. The 
conclusions about the sacred books—their 
ages, authors and trustworthiness—arrived 
at by those who drew up the canon, and ac- 
cepted for many centuries, have all been 
called in question ; and what shape the con- 
viction of the Church about them will as- 
sume, when it becomes fixed again, time 
alone can determine. To do this work lay 
in the course of the peculiar tendencies of 
our time ; and it cannot be denied that the 
accumulation of knowledge and the posses- 
sion of new methods of research have put the 
present age in a more advantageous position 
for investigating this subject than even ages 
which were far nearer the object of inquiry. 
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For a hundred years this critical process 
has been going on in Germany with an im- 
mense expenditure of learning and acumen. 
In Holland and France likewise the move- 
ment has had a long history, and, in the 
former country at least, has not been less 
thorough in its methods or less disturbing to 
accepted beliefs than in Germany. The 
Chureh has the most vital interest in the 
process ; for the Word of God is the bread 
of life to her. 

But, whilst this warfare of learned opinion 
has been agitating the Churches of the Con- 
tinent, we in this country have kept toler- 
ably well out of it. Though the merits of 
English scholarship have been high in text- 
ual criticism, comparatively little has been 
done here for the higher criticism. The 
whole process, for example, of investigation 
in regard to the New Testament from the 
rise of the Tiibingen theories to their partial 
settlement, which has now perhaps been 
reached, may, without much exaggeration, 
be said to have transacted itself without the 
scholars of this country intervening at all. 
Our scholars have been content to hover on 
the outskirts of the battle, waiting to go in, 
when the combatants had exhausted them- 
selves, and share the spoils. 

If the struggle about the New Testament 
has in some degree quieted down, that about 
the Old Testament 1s at this moment in full 
action. In this case also we may stand by 
and wait till others have completed the 
struggle, without taking the trouble to mas- 
ter the learning which is needed to entitle 
us to have an opinion of our own. But, 
not to speak of the ignobleness of this po- 
sition, it is an exceedingly dangerous one ; 
because the whole subject might be sprung 
on us at any moment by a single man raising 
the questions, and we should be put to 
shame before the public, which looks to us 
as its religious instructors. This was pre- 
cisely what happened when Professor Rob- 
ertson Smith threw down the whole mass of 
Old Testament problems in the midst of the 
Free Church of Scotland. The Church was 
taken unprepared ; and at last the contro- 
versy had to be closed, not by answering the 
—— but by ejecting the questioner. 
This is not the place of course to express 


any opinion on the justice or wisdom of the 
ecclesiastical procedure ; but, as a question 
of learning, the conclusion was eminently 


unsatisfactory. The subject has been flung 
outside the door, but at any moment it may 
burst its way in again ; and is any of the 
Churches ready to deal with it ? 

Of course the great question in the back- 
ground is the authority of Scripture ; and 
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there are no problems, I imagine, which are 
perplexing the minds of students of theology 
more at present than those surrounding the 
inspiration of the Bible. Has the searching 
inquiry which has sifted every chapter and 
verse left it still possible to believe in the 
Bible as men used todo? Can it be main- 
tained, for instance, that its statements can 
be reconciled with the ascertained facts of 
geology, astronomy and history? When 
two or more accounts of the same events are 
given, as in the gospels of the New Testa- 
ment or the historical books of the Old, can 
the records be proved to agree? Is the 
miraculous element in the New Testament, 
and especially in the Old, capable in all de- 
tails of successful defence ? If not—if to 
any extent mistakes as to matters of fact are 
to be admitted in the Bible—how can its 
authority be vindicated in matters of doc- 
trine ? Is it reasonable to accept a book as 
the final standard of truth for faith and 
conduct, if you say that there are in it 
myths, exaggerations and mistakes ? Is the 
Bible really *‘ independent of criticism ?” or 
is there a kind of criticism which is incon- 
sistent with any real reverence for its au- 
thority ? 

Many will be found ready, on both sides, 
to answer these questions off-hand ; but it 
is far wiser to look upon the answering of 
them as a task imposed by Providence on 
this generation, which can only be discharged 
by honest and patient inquiry, but may and 
ought to be discharged in faith, because it 
is His. 

On the one hand, it is undeniable that 
the traditional and popular views about the 
age and origin of the various books of the 
Bible stand in urgent need of revisal. When 
the light of modern research is directed on 
these books, facts are disclosed in great 
numbers with which the Church has not 
yet dealt. She will have to deal with them ; 
for while theories change, facts remain. 
** There is scarce any truth,” says Thomas 
Goodwin, ‘‘ but hath been tried over and 
over again ; and still if any dross happen to 
mingle with it, then God calls it in question 
again. The Holy Ghost is so curious, so 
delicate, so exact, He cannot bear that any 
falsehood should be mingled with the truths 
of the gospel. This is the reason why God 
doth still, age after age, call former things 
in question, because that there is still some 
dross one way or other mingled with them.” 

On the other hand, it is equally undenia- 
ble that the experience of other Churches 
and countries in dealing with these questions 
is well fitted to warn, and even to alarm ; 
for it shows, that this work may be so man- 
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aged as to sow the fields of the Church with 
the salt of barrenness. We need a thor- 
oughly independent and British study of the 
whole subject, done by theologians in sym- 
pathy with the best religious life of the 
country. Some of our most advanced think- 
ers in this department are as yet so depend- 
ent on German scholarship for their facts 
and ideas, that their writings could be 
broken up into sentences, and the fragments 
referred to the different foreign sources to 
which they belong. Amiel said of certain 
Swiss littérateurs, that they only poured 
water into the Seine ; and there is a great 
deal of theological work being done at pres- 
ent in this country which is only the pour- 
ing of a few buckets into the Rhine. No 
past age ever had greater reason than ours 
to prize and revere the Scriptures’; they are 
read more extensively than they have ever 
been before, and, wherever they are studied, 
they prove themselves the power of God. 
This 1s a conviction which our best experi- 
ence has formed in us. But the very in- 
tensity and serenity with which the Church 
holds this conviction ought to make her ad- 
dress herself without delay to the frank and 
thorough appreciation of all the facts. 


ay. 


The work of criticism just described has 
done one thing for the Bible which may at 
first sight appear an evil: it has converted 
it from one book into a number of books. 
To our fathers it was a single book, from 
every part of which they quoted indiscrim- 
inately, as if it were a homogeneous whole ; 
to us it is a literature, a collection of vol- 
umes of different ages and of varied char- 
acter. 

This breaking up of the Scripture is an 
evil, if it make us lose sight of the unity of 
the Word of God ; for after all, it is truer 
to say that the Bible is one book than that 
it is a collection of books : it is one message 
of redeeming love to men, and among the 
evidences of its Divine excellence a leading 
place belongs to ‘‘the consent of all the 
parts and the scope of the whole, which is 
to give glory toGod.” But, if it be an evil, 
it is an evil out of which "good has come ; 
for it has given rise, within a century, toa 
new and most fruitful theological science. 

BIBLICAL THEOLOGY only became possible 
when it was recognised that the literature of 
which the Bible is composed consists of a 
number of strata, belonging to different 
ages and of different character, like the 
geological formation disclosed by a steep 
cutting. When the dates of the books are 


ascertained, and they are arranged in chro- 
nological order, it undertakes to show that 
there is in them a gradual development of 
revelation, proceeding by slow and sure 
stages from the earliest to the latest. The 
older theology was partially aware of such a 
development from the Old Testament to the 
New; but this new science undertakes to 
exhibit it from book to book, or at, least, 
from group to group of books, within each 
Testament by itself. For example, in the 
New Testament it distinguishes, say, four 
great groups of books: first, the synoptic 
gospels ; secondly, the Petrine writings and 
other books of a similar character ; thirdly, 

the Pauline epistles; and, fourthly, the 
Johannine writings. In each of these 
groups there is a complete view of Christian- 
ity, proceeding from a central idea and ram- 
ifying outwards to the circumference ; and 
Biblical Theology undertakes to reconstruct 
this view from the documents. As, however, 
you pass from one of these circles to another, 
you perceive that you are passing from a 
simpler to a more advanced view of the sub- 
ject, till, when the last is reached, the reve- 
lation is complete. 

There is something intensely fascinating 
in this mode of study ; you might almost 
call the science which has risen out of it the 
romance of theology. Perhaps it is the 
sense of growth which is so attractive ; for 
in all studies this is an inspiring idea.  Be- 
sides, it brings theology into line with what 
is the guiding principle of science at the 
present day. There has been evolution in 
revelation. God did not give the truth all 
at once, but ‘‘ at sundry times and in divers 
manners.” It is thus like all His other 
works. All God’s creations grow. In the 
field we have first the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear; and in 
human life there is a progress through the 
stages of childhood, youth, manhood and 
old age. The delight which we feel in 
watching things grow seems to be borrowed 
from the Divine mind itself ; and the same 
characteristic which makes the study of na- 
ture so fascinating lends, when it is per- 
ceived, a new interest to revelation. 

There are other advantages which will ac- 
crue from this fruitful line of study. It 
throws light on the difficulties, to which 
great importance has sometimes been at- 
tached, to be met with in the imperfect 
views of God and morality given in the 
earlier books of Scripture ; for these would 
appear to be inseparable from this mode of 
revelation. It is rapidly putting some of 
the shallower systems of doctrine which have 
claimed scriptural sanction out of court. It 
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has already, for example, made the claim of 
Unitarianism to any kind of scriptural sup- 
port untenable ; for it has shown that the 
deity of Christ is not only proved by isolated 
texts, as the older divinity was able to show, 
but lies at the very heart of the whole system 
of thought of every New Testament writer. 
Above all, by the thoroughness with which 
it ascertains the exact contents of every part 
of Scripture, it is accumulating the mate- 
rials for a more complete and certain exhibi- 
tion than the Church has ever hitherto been 
able to give of what the precise teaching of 
the Bible is on the various problems with 
which it deals. 

It is not creditable to British theology, 
that those desiring to begin the study of this 
noble science, which has existed for a hun- 
dred years, should have scarcely any resource 
but to turn to text-books translated from 
the German, French or Dutch. The chaos 
which at present reigns in Old Testament 
criticism may, indeed, well seare scholars 
from the task of attempting a Theology of 
the Old Testament ; but the toil, which 
goes on incessantly, of writing on the books 
of the New Testament commentaries which 
are not better than those which already exist 
might perhaps pause for a time to allow the 
results of exegesis to be gathered up in sys- 
tems of New Testament Theology ; for the 
latest writer on this science has not formed 
too enthusiastic an estimate of his own 
subject when he says: ‘* To me, Biblical 
Theology is the most important organ which 
the Church of the present, longing for new 
spiritual power, and the Dogmatic of the 
present, thirsting for new principles, possess 
for bringing living water out of that well 
from which alone it can be drawn.” 

¥. 

One of the advantages suggested above as 
likely to be derived from the cultivation of 
biblical theology is, that from the exacter 
ascertainment of what the Bible actually 
teaches the materials may be obtained for a 
new development of dogmatic theology. It 
can scarcely however be said that dogmatic 
theology is at present an inviting field to 
those who, warm with the passion for dis- 
covery, may be wishing to dig in virgin soil. 
Dogmatic theology had its long day of fa- 
vour, and it will have it again ; but in the 
meantime the temper of the age rather turns 
away from it. Perhaps the materials on 
which it has worked are exhausted, and it 
must wait till new ones accumulate. 

Yet there is one portion of the dogmatic 
domain which, in this country at least, has 


been but imperfectly cultivated, and seems 
at present to promise abundant returns for 
work which may be expended on it. I mean 
the field of theological or CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 

In our catechisms and systems of divinity 
it has been usual to find a place for an ex- 
position of the ten commandments as asum- 
mary of human duty. In some cases—as, 
for example, in the Larger Catechism—this 
work has been brilliant of its kind ; but it 
has scarcely deserved to be called scientific. 
In fact, the exposition has generally had the 
appearance of a long and awkward excursus, 
rather than of a component part of the dog- 
matic system. The tendency therefore, 
which has manifested itself on the Continent 
of late, to treat Christian Ethics as aseparate 
science, parallel with dogmatics, is a happy 
one; and some of the most profound and 
attractive books of the century are on this 
subject. 

In this country we have a very extensive 
ethical literature ; but as a rule it has care- 
fully avoided the Christian or biblical stand- 
point. Man as an ethical being has been 
treated simply as a portion of nature, and 
the new outlooks and possibilities opened to 
him by revelation have been ignored. This 
has imported peculiar poverty and coldness 
into much of our ethical literature. In- 
deed, to pass from one of our ordinary books 
on moral philosophy to one of the great 
works on Christian Ethics produced during 
the present century on the Continent is like 
passing from the polar regions to the 
tropics. In the former, there is usually a 
careful avoidance of reference to what 
Christians believe to be the strongest forces 
working for good and evil in the world—sin, 
redemption, the Spirit of God, the Church ; 
but in the latter these are the most prom- 
inent subjects. Ethical work of great value 
has recently been done by our native think- 
ers on questions which belong to the pro- 
legomena of the science ; but one does not 
know where in our literature to look for a 
system of ethics such as one imagines pos- 
sible, in which the whole of human life 
should be pictured forth in grandeur and 
repose, like a rich and varied landscape seen 
from a mountain top, with a man’s own 
pathway from time to eternity lying clearly 
indicated through the midst of it. 

The thorough philosophical _ training 
which our students receive, and the enthu- 
siasm for philosophy which at present pre- 
vails in our universities, ought to make a 
new development in this direction easy. 
Many of those who enter the ministry of 
our Churches have been distinguished in 
the philosophical classes, and it is surprising 
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that so few of them afterwards produce any- 
thing in the line of their academic attain- 
ments. The reason seems to be, that they 
have not courage enough to forsake the 
beaten path of ethical discussion and strike 
into pathways of inquiry more akin to the 
work of their own office. 


These are perhaps the most pressing of 
the tasks which theology has at present to 
face ; and it will be acknowledged that they 
present work enough to even the keenest 
and most aspiring minds. ‘To timid minds, 
indeed, the description of them may be dis- 
couraging. If, it may be asked, so many 
things are unsettled, is a man justified in 
going forward to preach the gospel, before 
the difficulties have been cleared away ? 
When reading the history of our own coun- 
try in times of conflict, such, for example, 
as the period of the Napoleonic wars, a 
reader may become so absorbed in campaigns 
and sieges, fields of battle and fights at sea, 
as to have the impression that during those 
years all England must have been standing 
on tiptoe, watching with straining eyes and 
beating heart to see what was to be the issue 
of the conflict which imperilled her exist- 
ence. But it will surprise him, upon mak- 
ing a closer acquaintance with the history 
of the period, to discover that during these 
years, on the island ‘‘ ribbed and paled in 
with rocks unscalable and roaring waters,”’ 
life was going on much as usual : the fields 
were tilled and the harvests reaped ; spring 
with its freshness and summer with its glory 
gladdened the land; the mill-wheel went 
round, the hammer rang on the anvil, and 
the shuttle flew through the web; men 
slept and woke and ate their daily bread ; 
children were born, lovers married, and 
widows wept ; nor were laughter and mer- 
riment much less loud than usual ; the va- 
rious life of a great and happy people went 
on from day to day. In the same way, the 
warfare with unbelief is at present loud and 
far-extended, and sometimes the problems 
of the day will seem to us, as we study 
them, to be so momentous, that we think 
everything ought to stop till they are set- 
tled. But Christianity is not a country 
which still needs to be discovered. It isa 
home of human souls, wide, well known 
and intensely loved, from whose soil a hun- 
dred generations have been nourished ; and, 
though there is at present pressing work in 
theology for the soldier-thinker to do, who 
marches to the borders to defend the faith 
against the inroads of scepticism, and for 
the pioneer-thinker, who goes in search of 
lands in which belief may find new dwell- 


ings, yet to cultivate the fields of the old 
home as faithful husbandmen, that its chil. 
dren may not lack their food, but grow up 
in spiritual health and strength, will ever 
be the main work of the Christian ministry, 


THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
From Good Words, London, April, 1890. 


It is a serious question how far one igno- 
rant, like myself, of Hebrew, and having 
no regular practice in the study and expla- 
nation of the text of the Old Testament, is 
entitled to attempt representations concern- 
ing it, which must present more or less the 
character of advice, to any portion of his 
fellow-countrymen. It is clear that he can 
draw no sufficient warrant for such a course 
from the mere warmth of his desire that 
such portion of the British public should 
not loseor relax their hold upon the Book 
which Christendom regards as an inestima- 
ble treasure, and thereby bring upon them. 
selves, as well as others, an inexpressible 
calamity. But, on the other hand, he has 
some better pleas tourge. The first is that 
there is a very large portion of the commu- 
nity whose opportunities of judgment have 
been materially smaller than his own. The 
second is that though he is greatly wanting 
in the valuable qualifications growing out 
of special study in this field, he has, for 
more than forty years (believing that change 
of labour is to a great extent the healthiest 
form of recreation), devoted the larger part 
of all such time as he could properly with- 
draw from political duties to another, and 
in several respects a similar, field of special- 
ism—namely, the earnest study of prehis- 
toric antiquity and of its documents in re- 
gard to the Greek race, whose destinies have 
been, after those of the Hebrews, the most 
wonderful in themselves, and the most fer- 
tile of results for us, among all the races of 
mankind. As between this field, which has 
for its central point the study of Homer, 
and that of the early Scriptures, which may 
in the mass be roughly called contemporary 
with the Homeric period, much light 1s, and 
with the progress of research more can 
hardly fail to be, given and _ received. 
Moreover, I have there had the a 
of perceiving how, among specialists as with 
other men, there may be fashions of the 
time and school, whick Lord Bacon called 
idols of the market-place, and currents of 
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prejudice below the surface, which may de- 
tract somewhat from the authority which 
each inquirer may justly claim in his own 
field, and from their title to impose their 
conclusions upon mankind. As a judicious 
artist likes to know the opinion even of one 
not an expert on his picture, and sometimes 
derives benefit from it, so in all studies 
lights may be thrown inwards from without ; 
and this in far the largest degree where the 
special study deals with a subject-matter 
that has deep root in our nature, and is the 
source of profoundly interesting controver- 
sies for mankind at large. Yet I do not 
fee! sure that these considerations would 
have led me to make the present attempt 
were they not capped with another of great 
importance. It appears to me that we may 
grant, for argument’s sake, to the negative 
or destructive specialist in the field of the 
ancient Scriptures all which as a specialist 
he can by possibility be entitled to ask re- 
rare, the age, text, and authorship of 
the books, and yet may hold firmly, as firm- 
ly as of old, to the ideas justly conveyed by 
the title I have adopted for this paper, and 
may invite our fellow-men to stand along 
with us on “‘ the impregnable rock of Holy 
Scripture.” 

These words sound like a challenge. 
And they are a challenge to some extent, 
but not in the sense that might be sup- 
posed. They are a challenge to accept the 
Scriptures on the moral and spiritual and 
historical ground of their characters in 
themselves, and of the work which they, 
and the agencies associated with them, have 
done and are doing in the world. We may, 
without touching the domain of the critic, 
contend for them as corresponding by their 
contents to the idea of a Divine revelation 
to man. We are entitled to attempt to 
show that they afford that kind of proof of 
such a revelation which is analogous to the 
known divine operations in other spheres ; 
which binds to conduct ; and which in other 
matters, inasmuch as we are rational beings, 
we recognise as entitled so to bind us. We 
may legitimately ask whether they do not 
differ in such a manner from the other 
documents of prehistoric religions, while 
they too are precious in various ways, as to 
make them witnesses and buttresses to the 
office of Holy Scripture rather than sharers 
in it, although in their degree they may be 
this also. 

But all these assertions lie within the 
moral and spiritual precinct. No one of 
them begs any literary question of Old Tes- 
tament criticism. They leave absolutely 
open every issue that has been or can be 


raised respecting the origin, date, author- 
ship and text of the sacred books, which for 
the present or we do not require even 
to call sacred. Indeed it may be that this 
destructive criticism, if entirely made good, 
would, in the view of an inquiry reall 

searching, comprehensive, and chileangihl 
cal, leave as its result not less but greater 
reason for admiring the hidden modes by 
which the great Artificer works out His de- 
signs. In proportion as the means are 
feeble, perplexed, and to all appearance 
confused, is the marvel of the results that 
stand before our eyes. And the upshot 
may come to be, that, on this very ground 
we may have to cry out with the Psalmist * 
absorbed in worshipping admiration, ‘‘ Oh, 
that men would therefore praise the Lord 
for His goodness, and declare the wonders 
that He doeth for the children of men !” 
Or ‘* How unsearchable are His judgments, 
and His ways past finding out.” For the 
memories of men, and the art of writing, 
and the care of the copyist, and the tablet 
and the rolls of parchment, are but the 
secondary or mechanical means by which 
the Word has been carried down to us along 
the river of the ages; and the natural and 
inherent weakness of these means is but a 
special tribute to the grandeur and great- 
ness of the end, and of Him that wrought 
it out. 

So, then, these high-sounding words have 
been placed in the foreground of the present 
observations, because they convey in a posi- 
tive and definite manner the conclusion 
which the observations themselves aim at 
sustaining, at least in outline, on general 
grounds of reason, and at enforcing as a 
great rule of thought and life. They lead 
upwards and onwards to the idea that the 
Scriptures are well called Holy Scriptures ; 
and that, though assailed by camp, by bat- 
tery, and by mine, they are nevertheless a 
house builded upon a rock, and that rock 
impregnable ; that the weapon of offence, 
which shall impair their efficiency for prac- 
tical purposes, has not yet been forged ; 
that the sacred Canon, which it took (per- 
haps) two thousand years from the accumu- 
lations of Moses down to the acceptance of 
the Apocalypse to construct, is like to wear 
out the storms and the sunshine, and all 
the wayward aberrations of humanity, not 
merely for a term as long, but until time 
shall be no more. 

And yet, upon the very threshold, I em- 
brace, in what I think a substantial sense, 
one of the great canons of modern criticism, 
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which teaches us that the Scriptures are to 
be treated like any other book in the trial 
of their title. ‘The volume which is put 
into our hands when young under that ven- 
erated name, is, like any other volume, put 
together as a material object by human 
hands. The many and diversified utter- 
ances it contains proceeded from men ; and 
the question, whether through supernatural 
guidance they were, for this purpose, more 
than men, is to be determined, like other 
disputable questions, by the evidence. The 
books have been transmitted to us from 
their formation onwards in perishable ma- 
terials, and from remote dates ; and, until 
four hundred years ago, by the agency of 
copyists, as in the case of other literary 
productions, and presumably with a like 
liability to error. That in some sense the 
Holy Scriptures contain something of a hu- 
man element is clear, as to the New Testa- 
ment, from diversities of reading, from 
slight conflicts in the narrative, and from 
an insignificant number of doubtful cases as 
to the authenticity of the text. We have 
also the Latin Vulgate partially competing 
with the Greek original on the ground that 
it has been more or less founded on manu- 
scripts older than any we now possess. As 
regards the Old Testament, we find the es- 
tablished Hebrew text to be of a date not 
earlier than I believe the tenth century of our 
era, and to be at variance in many points 
with the Greek version, commonly termed 
the Septuagint, which is considered to date 
wholly or in part from the third century be- 
fore the Advent of our Saviour. Thus the 
accuracy of the text, the age and authorship 
of the books, open up a vast field of purely 
literary controversy, and such a question as 
whether the closing verses of St. Mark’s 
Gospel have the authority of Scripture must 
be determined by literary evidence as much 
as the genuineness of the pretended preface 
to the Aneid or of a particular stanza in 
Catullus. 

Towards summing up these observations, 
I will remind the reader that those who be- 
lieve in a Divine Revelation, as pervading 
or as contained in the Scriptures, and es- 
pecially who accept the doctrine of literal- 
ism as to the vehicle of that inspiration, 
have to lay their account with the following 
(among other) considerations, which it is 
hard for them to repudiate as inadmissible. 
There may possibly have been— 

1. Imperfect comprehension of that which 
was communicated : 

2. imperfect expression of what had been 
comprehended : 
3. Lapse of memory in oral transmission : 


4. Errors of copyists in written transmis- 
sion : 

5. Changes with the lapse of time in the 
sense of words : 

6. Variations arising from renderings into 
different tongues, especially as between the 
Hebrew text and the Septuagint, which was 
probably based upon MS. older than the 
compilers of the a text could have 
had at their command : 

7. That there are three variant chronolo- 
gies of the Old Testament according to the 
Ifebrew, the Septuagint, and the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and that it would be hazardous 
to claim for any one of them the sanction 
of a Divine revelation : while an historical 
argument may be deducible, on the other 
hand, from the fact that their variations lie 
within certain limits. 

No doubt there will be those who will re- 
sent any association between the idea of a 
Divine revelation and the possibility of even 
the smallest intrusion of error in its vehicle. 
But ought they not to bear in mind that we 
are bound by the rule of reason to look for 
the same method of procedure in this great 
matter of a special provision of Divine 
knowledge for our needs as in the other 
parts of the manifold dispensation under 
which Providence has placed us. Now that 
method or principle is one of sufficiency, 
not perfection ; of sufficiency for the at- 
tainment of practical ends, not of conform- 
ity to ideal standards. Bishop Butler, I 
think, would wisely tell us that we are not 
the judges, and that we are quite unfit to 
be the judges, what may be the proper 
amount and the just conditions of any of 
the aids to be afforded us in passing through 
the discipline of life. I will only remark 
that this default of ideal perfection, this use 
of twilight instead of a noonday blaze, may 
be adapted to our weakness, and may be 
among the appointed means of exercising 
our faith. But what belongs to the present 
occasion is to point out that if probability, 
and not demonstration, marks the Divine 
guidance of our paths in life as a whole, we 
are not entitled to require that when the 
Almighty, in His mercy, makes a special 
addition by revelation to what He has al- 
ready given to us of knowledge in Nature 
and in Providence, that special gift should 
be unlike His other gifts, and should have 
all its lines and limits drawn out with 
mathematical precision. 

I have then admitted, I hope in terms of 
sufficient fulness, that my aim in no way 
embraces a controversy with the moderate 
or even the extreme developments of textual 
criticism. Dr. Driver, the Regius Profes- 
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sor of Hebrew at Oxford,* personally as 
well as officially a champion of the doctrine 
that there is a Divine revelation, has re- 
cently shown with great clearness and abil- 
ity that the basis of that criticism is sound 
and undeniable. It compares consistencies 
and inconsistencies of text, not simply as 
would be done by an ordinary reader, but 
with all the lights of collateral knowledge. 
It pronounces on the meaning of terms with 
the authority derived from thorough ac- 
quaintance with a given tongue. It inves- 
tigates and applies those laws of growth 
which apply to language as they apply to a 
physical organism. 

It has long been known, for example, that 
portions of the historical books of the Old 
Cestament, such as the Books of Chronicles, 
were of a date very far later than most of 
the events which they record, and that a 
portion of the prophecies included in the 
Book of Isaiah were later than his time. 
We are now taught that, according to the 
prevailing judgment of the learned, the 
form in which the older books of the Old 
Testament have come down to us does not 
correspond as a rule with their titles, and 
is due to later though still, as is largely 
held, to remote periods ; and that the law 
presented to us in the Pentateuch is not an 
enactment of a single date but has been 
formed by a process of growth, and by grad- 
ual accretions. To us who are without 
original means of judgment these are, at 
first hearing, without doubt, disturbing an- 
nouncements. Yet common sense requires 
us to say, let them be fought out by the 
competent, but let not us who are incom- 
petent interfere. I utterly, then, eschew 
conflict with these properly critical conclu- 
sions. 

But this acquiescence is subject to the 
following remarks. First, the acceptance 
of the conclusions of the critics has refer- 
ence to the literary form of the works, and 
leaves entirely open every question relating 
to the substance. Any one who reads the 
books of the Pentateuch, from the second 
to the fifth, must observe how little they 
present the appearance of consecutive, co- 
herent, and digested record ; but their sev- 
eral portions must be considered on the 
evidence applicable to them respectively, 
und the main facts of the history they con- 
tain have received strong confirmation from 
Egyptian and Eastern research. With re- 
gard to the Book of Genesis, the admission 
which has been made implies nothing ad- 
verse to the truth of the traditions it em- 
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bodies, nothing adverse to their antiquity, 
nothing which excludes or discredits the 
idea of their having formed part of a prim- 
itive revelation, simultaneous or successive. 
The forms of expression may have changed 
yet the substance may remain with an al- 
tered literary form, as some scholars have 
thought (not, I believe, rightly) that the 
diction and modelling of the Homeric Poems 
is comparatively modern, and yet the matter 
they embody may belong to a remote an- 
tiquity. 
Pasiior, our assent to the conclusions of 
the critics ought to be strictly limited toa 
provisional and revocable assent ; and this 
on practical grounds of stringent obligation. 
For, firstly, these conclusions appear to be 
in a great measure floating and uncertain, 
the subject of manifold controversy, and 
secondly they seem to shift and vary with 
rapidity in the minds of those who hold 
them. In editing and revising the work of 
Bleek,* Wellhausen accepts in a great degree 
the genuineness of the Davidic Psalms con- 
tained in the First Book of the Psalter. 
But I understand that this position has been 
abandoned, and that, standing as he appears 
to do at the head of the negative critics, he 
brings down the general body of the Psalms 
toa date very greatly below that of the 
Babylonic exile. It is certainly unreason- 
able to hold a critic to his conclusions with- 
out exception. But, on the other hand, it 
may be asked whether they ought not to 
contain some element of stability? The 
opening of new sources of information may 
justify all changes fairly referable to them ; 
and in minor matters the fine touches of the 
destructive, as well as the constructive, art- 
ist may complete his work. But if reason- 
able grounds for change do not determine 
its limits, there must be limits on the other 
hand to the duty of deference and submis- 
sion on the part of the outer and unin- 
structed world with respect to these literary 
conclusions. The most liberal estimate can 
hardly carry them farther than this, that 
we should keep an open mind till the cycle 
of change has been run through, and till 
time has been given for the hearing of those 
whose researches may have led them to 
different results. 

In the present instance we have an ex- 
ample which may not be without force in 
support of this warning. Mr. Margoliouth, 
the Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford, 
and a gentleman of academical distinctions 





* “ Kinleitung in das Alte Testament.’ Haupttheil I., C. Die 
Psalmen. [The edition published and adopted by Wellhausen, 
to which I refer, is (I think) dated 1870; but the book had 
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altogether extraordinary, has published his 
Inaugural Lecture,* in which he states his 
belief that, from materials and by means 
which he lucidly explains, it will be found 
ssible to reconstruct the Semitic original, 
1itherto unknown, of the Book of Ecclesi- 
asticus. It was written, he states, by Ben 
Sira, not in the Hebrew of the Prophets, 
but in the later Hebrew of the Rabbis (p. 
6). I understand that there are three great 
stages, or states, of the Hebrew tongue—the 
Ancient, the Middle, and the New; and 
that of these the earlier or classical Scrip- 
tures belong to the first, and the Book of 
Nehemiah (for example), to the second. 
The third is the Rabbinical stage. The 
assage from one to another of these stages 
is held, under the laws of that language, to 
require a very long time. Professor Mar- 
goliouth finds that Ben Sira wrote in Rab- 
binical Hebrew, and the earlier we find 
Rabbinical Hebrew in use, the farther we 
drive into antiquity the dates of books 
written in middle and in ancient Hebrew. 
Suppose, by way of illustration, that Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth shows Rabbinical He- 
brew to have come into use two hundred 
years earlier than had been supposed, the 
effect is to throw back by two hundred 
years the latest date to which a book in 
middle or in ancient Hebrew could be as- 
signed. No wonder, then, that Professor 
Margoliouth observes (p. 22)— 

“** Some students are engaged in bringing 
down the date of every chapter in the Bible 
so late as to leave no room for prophecy and 
revelation.” 

But he goes on to add that if, by the task 
which he has undertaken, and by those who 
may follow and improve upon him, this 
Book shall be properly restored, 

** Others will endeavour to find out how 
early the professedly post-exilian books can 
be put back, so as to account for the diver- 
gence between their awkward Middle-He- 
brew and the rich and eloquent New-He- 
brew of Ben Sira. However this may be, 
hypotheses which place any portion of the 
classical or Old-Hebrew Scriptures between 
the Middle-Hebrew of Nehemiah and the 
New-Hebrew of Ben Sira will surely require 
some reconsideration, or at least have to be 
harmonized in some way with the history 
of the language, before they can be uncon- 
ditionally accepted.” 

Hence the spectator from without, per- 
ceiving that there is war, waged on critical 
grounds, in the critical camp, may surmise 
that what has been wittily called the order 





* **On the place of Ecclesiasticus in Semitic Literature.” 
Clarendon Press, 1890. 
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of disorder is more or less menaced in its 
central seat ; and he may be the more hard- 
ened in his determination not to rush 
prematurely to final conclusions on the se- 
rious, though not as I —— vital, ques- 
tion respecting the age and authenticity of 
the early books of the Uld Testament in 
their present literary form. 

There is such a thing as mistaking the 
indifferent for the essential, and as aslavish 
adherence to traditions insufficiently ex- 
amined. But the liabilities of human na- 
ture to error do not all lie on one side. It 
may on the contrary be stated with some 
confidence that when error in a certain di- 
rection after a long precedence is effectively 
called to account, it is generally apt, and in 
some cases certain, to be followed by a reign 
of prejudices or biassed judgments more or 
less extended and in a contrary direction. 
There is such a thing as a bias in favour of 
disintegration. Often does a critic bring to 
the book he examines the conclusion which 
he believes that he has drawn from it. 
Often when he has not thus imported it, 
yet the first view, in remote perspective, of 
the proposition to which he leans will in- 
duce him to rush at the most formidable 
fences that lie ahead of him, instead of 
taking his chances of arriving at it by the 
common road of reasen. And often, even 
when he has attained it without prejudice, 
he will after adopting defend it against ob- 
jectors, not with argument only, but with 
all the pride and pain of wounded self-love. 
And every one of these dangers is common- 
ly enhanced in the same proportion in which 
the particular subject matter embraces the 
highest interests of mankind. 

What I would specially press upon those 
to whom I write is that they should look 
broadly and largely at the subject of Holy 
Scripture, especially of the Scriptures of 
the older dispensation, which are, so to 
speak, farther from the eye, and should 
never allow themselves to be won away from 
that broad and large contemplation into dis- 
cussions which, though in their own place 
legitimate, nay, needful, yet are secondary, 
and therefore, when substituted for the 
primary, are worse than frivolous. I do 
not ask this from them as philosorhers or 
as Christians, but as men of sense. I ask 
them to look at the subject as they would 
look at the British Constitution, or at the 
og 3 of Shakespeare. If we were pressed 
y the apparent absurdity that any one 
branch of the British Legislature can stop 
the proceedings of the whole, or that the 
House of Commons can reduce to beggary 
the whole Army, Navy, and Civil Service 
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of the country, and that neither law nor 
usage make any provision for meeting the 
case, though there would ensue nothing less 
than a frustration of the purposes for which 
men join together in society, there are prob- 
ably not ten men in the country whose es- 
timate of the Constitution they live under 
would be affected by these supererogatory 
objections. And if we are in any measure 
to grasp the office, dignity, and authority 
of the Scriptures, we must not suppose we 
are dealing adequately with that lofty sub- 
ject by exhausting thought and time in ex- 
amining whether Moses edited or wrote the 
Pentateuch as it stands, or what was the 
book of the law found in the temple in the 
times of Josiah, or whether it is possible or 
likely that changes of addition or omission 
may have crept into the text. If the most 
greedily destructive among all the theories 
of the modern critics (so seriously at vari- 
ance with one another) were established as 
true, it would not avail to impair the great 
facts of the history of man with respect to 
the Jews and to the nations of the world ; 
nor to disguise the light which those facts 
throw upon the pages of the Sacred Vol- 
ume ; nor to abate the commanding force 
with which, bathed, so to speak, in the 
flood of that light, the Bible invites, at- 
tracts, and commands the adhesion of man- 
kind. Even the moral problems, which 
may be raised as to particular portions of 
the volume, and which may not have found 
any absolute and certain solution, are lost 
in the comprehensive contemplation of its 
general strain, its immeasurable loftiness of 
aim, and the vastness of the results which 
it and its immediate accompaniments in in- 
stitution and event have wrought for our 
predecessors in the journey of life, for our- 
selves, and for the most forward, dominant, 
and responsible portions of our race. 

In a passage which rises to the very high- 
est edd of British eloquence, Dr. Liddon,* 
exhausting all the resources of our language, 
has described, so far as man may describe it, 
the ineffable and unapproachable position 
held by the Sacred Volume. It is too long 
to quote, too special to appropriate ; and to 
make extracts would only mangle it. The 
commanding eminence of the great preacher 
of our metropolitan Cathedral will fasten 
the public attention on the subject, and 
powerfully serve to show that the Scrip- 
tures, in their substantial tissue, rise far 
above the region of criticism, which can do 
nothing permanent or effectual to lower 





* Sermon preached at St. Paul's on the Second Sunday in 
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their moral and spiritual grandeur, or to 
disguise or intercept their gigantic work. 

The impression prevails that in this and 
other countries the operative classes, as they 
are termed, have at the great centres of 
population, here and elsewhere, largely lost 
their hold upon the Christian creed. There 
may be exaggeration in this belief ; but, all 
things taken together, there is evidently a 
degree of foundation for it. It does not 
mean, at least among us, that they have 
lost respect for the Christian religion, or 
for its ministers ; or that they desire their 
children to be brought up otherwise than 
in the knowledge and practice of it; or 
that they themselves have snapped the last 
ties which, on the cardinal occasions of ex- 
istence, associate them with its ordinances ; 
or that they have renounced or modified the 
moral standards of conduct which its con- 
spicuous victory, after an obstinate contest 
of many centuries, and its long possession 
of the social field, have established. It 
means no more and no less than this, that 
their positive, distinct acceptance of the 
articles of the Creed, and their sense of the 
dignity and value of the Sacred Record, are 
blunted or effaced. 

In passing I may be permitted to observe 
that the assent thus more or less largely 
withheld by the less well-to-do segment of 
society is still, notwithstanding the scepti- 
cal movement of the day, very generally 
yielded by the leisured and better provided 
classes. There seems to be within certain 
limits some approach to a reversal of the 
respective attitudes which prevailed in the 
infancy of our religion. Then the “‘ poor’’ 
were the principal objects of the personal 
ministry of Christ Our Lord, and it was 
their glory to be the readiest receivers of 
the Gospel. They were then, ‘‘ the poor of 
this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom which He hath promised to them 
that love Him.’’* They had fewer ob- 
stacles, especially within themselves, to pre- 
vent their accepting the new religion. It 
was less hard for them to become “as little 
children.’”” They had by contrast more 
palpable interests in the promise of the life 
to come, as compared with the possession 
of the life that now is. The apparent 
change in their comparative facility of ac- 
cess to the Saviour as respects belief is one 
to afford much matter for meditation. The 
present purpose is to deal, in slight outline 
at least, with one of its causes. I mean the 
wide disparagement of the Holy Scriptures 
recently observable in the surface currents 
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of prevalent opinion, as regards their title 
to supply in a supreme degree food for the 
religious thought of man, and authoritative 
guidance for his life. 

Amongst the suppositions which tend to 
produce this disparagement are the follow- 
ing :— 

I. That the conclusions of science as to 
natural objects have shaken or destroyed the 
assertions of the early Scriptures with re- 
spect to the origin and history of the world 
and of man, its principal inhabitant. 

II. That their contents are in many cases 
offensive to the moral sense, and unworthy 
of an enlightened age. 

III. That man made his appearance in 
the world in a condition but one degree 
above that of the brute creation, and by slow 
and painful but continual progress has 
brought himself up to the present level of 
his existence. 

IV. That he has accomplished this by the 
exercise of his natural powers, and has never 
received the special teaching and authorita- 
tive guidance which is signified under the 
name of Divine Revelation. 

\V. That the more considerable among the 
different races and nations of the world have 
established from time to time their respec- 
tive religions, and have in many cases ac- 
cepted the promulgation of sacred books, 
which are to be considered as essentially of 
the same character with the Bible. 

VI. That the books of the Bible, in many 
most important instances, and especially 
those books of the Old Testament which 
purport to be the earliest, so far from being 
contemporary with the events which they 
record, or with the authors to whom they 
are ascribed, are comparatively recent com- 
pilations from uncertain sources, and there- 
fore without authority. To this assumption 
most of the foregoing remarks refer. 

There are propositions wider still, but 
wholly foreign to the present purpose—such 
as that God is essentially unknowable, that 
we have no reasonable evidence of a life be- 
yond the grave, and that rational certainty 
is confined to material objects and to the 
testimony of the senses. Passing by these 
propositions, I confine myself wholly to 
what preceded them, and I shall endeavour, 
from some points of view, to present an op- 
posing view of the spiritual field. More- 
over, as each of these is the subject of a 
literature of its own which may be termed 
scientific, I here premise that what I have 
to say will, though I hope rational and true, 
be not systematic or complete, but popular 
and partial only, and will have for its im- 
mediate aim to show that there are grave 
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reasons for questioning every destructive 
proposition, and for withholding our assent 
from them until these reasons (and, as [| 
conceive, many others) shall be confuted 
and set aside. 

I shall, however, as being in duty bound 
to follow the truth so far as I can discern it, 
have to make many confessions in the course 
of my argument to the prejudice, not as | 
trust of Christian belief or of the Sacred 
Volume, but only of us, who as its students 
have failed gravely and at many points in 
the duty of a temperate and cautious treat- 
ment of it, as unhappily we have also failed 
in every other duty. But, as the lines and 
laws of duty at large remain wnobscured, 
notwithstanding the imperfections every- 
where diffused, so we may trust that suffi- 
cient light yet remains for us if duly fol- 
lowed whereby to establish the authority 
and sufficiency of Holy Scripture for its 
high moral and spiritual purposes. For the 
present, I have endeavoured to point out 
that the operations of criticism properly so 
called, affecting as they do the literary form 
of the books, leave the questions of history, 
miracle, revelation substantially where they 
found them. I shall in several succeeding 
papers strive to show, at least by specimens, 
that science and research have done much 
to sustain the historical credit of the Old 
Testament ; that in doing this they have 
added strength to the argument which con- 
tends that in them we find a Divine revela- 
tion; and that the evidence, rationally 
viewed, both of contents and of results, 
binds us to stand where our forefathers have 
stood, upon the impregnable rock of Holy 
Scripture. 


THE LEADING PROBLEMS OF NEW 
TESTAMENT DISCUSSION. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR GEORGE H, 
SCHODDE, PH.D., CAPITAL UNIVERSITY, 
COLUMBUS, O. 

From The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia, March 22, 1890. 


SrncE the disappearance of the Tiibingen 
school from the arena of technical Bible 
controversy, the Old rather than the New 
Testament has been the cynosure of all 
eyes. Wellhausen’s transfer of the Leviti- 
cal system from the beginning to the end of 
the Old Testament religious development, 
and the adoption of this reconstruction of 
the sources for a revolutionary conception 
of the origin and character of this religion 
by Kuenen and others, quite naturally made 
the records of the old covenant the great 
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debatable ground on which this new phase 
of the never-ending struggle between his- 
toric faith and unfaith unfolded itself. 
The researches and discussions in the New 
Testament department have, during this 
last decade or two, been going on all the 
same. They have, however, been confined 
more to the circles of specialists and schol- 
ars, and have not gained the public prom- 
inence which the Old Testament contro- 
versies secured for themselves so rapidly. 

In principle, the mooted problems in both 
spheres have practically been and are yet 
identical, involving in their innermost ker- 
nel the question as to factors and forces 
that entered into that development of which 
the biblical books are the official documents. 
In both, the traditional views of the Church 
must contend against a more or less natur- 
alizing or even naturalistic interpretation of 
these. The new religious thought of the 
age is, to use an expression of the veteran 
Delitzsch, a constant tendency toward a re- 
ligion of the era of Darwin. 

The final end and aim of all Bible study 
is the interpretation of the text of the sa- 
cred records, both as to the individual im- 
port of the separate passages, sections, or 
books, and as to the bearing of these on the 
character of the Bible religions. Prepar- 
atory to this exegetical process are the dis- 
ciplines of lower and higher criticism. 
The former has the object of securing, as 
near as possible, the very words penned by 
the holy writers ; the latter, of bringing the 
circumstances of time, occasion, author, and 
other surroundings that gave shape and form 
to the original composition, to bear upon 
the elucidation of their original meaning 
and intent. In the New Testament depart- 
ment, investigators have been able to pre- 
serve the logical order of these processes 
much better than has been done in regard 
to the Old. In the latter, the questions of 
higher criticism, in so far as these pertain 
to such purely literary phases as composi- 
tion and date, have been answered in a man- 
ner acceptable to a majority of those who 
believe in the legitimacy of modern critical 
principles ;* but, at the same time, the 
es, or lower criticism is still in a chaotic 
condition. The preliminary considerations 
of critical aids, such as the value of the 
Septuagint, and of the method and manner 
of applying the principles of the science, by 
no means enjoy a general consensus. In 
the New Testament field, the textual criti- 
cism is practically settled; and, owing 








* It is, of course, not to be understood, by this remark, that 
there is practical agreement among"a majority of Higher 
Critics as to the date of each and every book of the Old 
Testament.—Tue Epiror, Sunday-Sci Times. 
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chiefly to the labors of such men as Tischen- 
dorf, ‘Tregelles, Westcott, and Hort, we have 
practically a textus receptus, based not upon 
accidental readings or immature combina- 
tions, but upon an almost exhaustive col- 
lection of the data and a rigid application 
of correct literary criticism. 

But in the domain of higher criticism 
the New Testament has not fared so well. 
Here even in leading literary questions noth- 
ing like the agreement has been reached to 
which Old Testament scholars have attained 
in regard to the composite parts of the Pen- 
tateuch and similar points. The recent in- 
vestigations of such men as Holtzmann, 
Weiss, Weiszaicker, Harnack, Pfleiderer, and 
others, emphasize anew that the seeming 
harmony of ten years ago does not actually 
exist. Not onthe synoptic problem, nor on 
the composition and authenticity of the 
Acts or the Apocalypse, and now scarcel 
on the four great Pauline epistles, which 
the Tiibingen school left intact, is there a 
general agreement. 

Of course, in kind the literary problems 
of the New Testament do not differ mate- 
rially from those of the Old. The object in 
both is such an adjustment of the records 
that they present the actual historic process 
of the origin and development of the New 
Testament religion. And yet in details 
these problems dltfer in not a little degree. 
The same fundamental importance which 
the Pentateuchal riddle has for the Old 
Testament the synoptic problem has for the 
New. And yet they are of character by no 
means identical. Indeed, in the whole New 
Testament there exists no literary problem 
similar to that of the Pentateuchal analysis, 
except perhaps in the case of the Acts, 
where the source and value of the ‘* we’’ 
sections are in great dispute ; or that of the 
Apocalypse, the composite character of which 
is at present a favorite hypothesis, particu- 
larly the view that it is a Jewish apocalypse 
revised and enlarged by a Christian writer. 

The synoptic problem deals with the lit- 
erary origin of the first three Gospels. 
Their agreements are so many that they 
cannot have been written without some 
connection with each other, or with some 
other source common to all of them ; and, 
on the other hand, their disagreements are 

so many that they must, to a greater or less 
extent, be independent productions. In 
one respect, a general consensus has been 
reached ; namely, that not one of the Gos- 
pels, in its present shape, can be considered 
as the basis of the other two, but that the 
all have come from a common source, whic 
may have been a written document,—in 
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which case it was in the Aramaic language, 
—or it was an oral gospel, preserving the 
story of the Lord’s words and doings. 

The majority of scholars accept the first 
alternative, but with a divergency as to char- 
acter and contents of this original gospel, 
and the relations of the present gospel to 
this, the two clans being’ respectively headed 
by Weiss and Holtzmann. The whole view 
is based chiefly upon the statement of Papias 
of the early existence of a collection of 
** Logia,” or sayings of the Lord. The 
conditions for peace and agreement in this 
literary question seem to be wanting. Pas- 
tor Primarius Resch, who has recently, by 
his publication of the ‘* Agrapha,” or the 
un- and extra-canonical sayings of the Lord 
ascribed to him by patristic literature, in- 
troduced a new element into the vexed 
question, very properly calls the synoptic 
problem a battle-field where the contestants 
are for the time resting on their arms, un- 
able to terminate the struggle. 

**The golden ring” of Pauline Epistles, 
as Harnack recently called the four uncon- 
tested epistles of Romans, Corinthians, and 
Galatians, is now not without its opposition, 
although this has not developed material 
strength. On the other hand, the Johan- 
nine authorship of the fourth Gospel has 
been gaining in defenders from year to year, 
the number of those who see in it the relig- 
ious reflections and dogmatic speculations of 
a later age is constantly becoming fewer. 
The attacks on the Pauline authorship of 
the pastoral letters, and, to a measure, on 
the other Epistles not in *‘ the golden ring,” 
have not ceased ; but their defence in the 
name of fair criticism has grown extensive- 
ly and intensively. The greatest doubts 
seem yet to exist in regard to one or more 
of the general Epistles. 

The superstructure which is reared on the 
foundation of this criticism of the sources 
is in accordance with the premises. While 
the Tibingen views have no pure represent- 
atives, the general character of the theories 
concerning the origin and character of orig- 
inal Christianity, in so far as these theories 
differ from the commonly accepted views of 
conservative scholars, agree in maintaining 
that in later Christianity, as found depicted 
in the New Testament records, elements 
were introduced that sprang from sources 
other than the Founder of this religion and 
his authorized ambassadors. A favorite 
view at present is this, that Greek thought 
and philosophy modified primitive Chris- 
tianity, not only formally, but also material- 
ly, thus diverting the development from its 
original lines. On the whole, the radicalism 


in this regard is probably not as strong as 
it is in the new construction of the Old Tes- 
tament religion by the Wellhausen-Kuenen 
school, but the trend is the same ; namely, 
the reduction of the divine element in both 
the contents and the composition of the 
biblical books to as small a measure as pos- 
sible. In harmony with the general thought 
of the day, the tendencies in advanced: 
thought are here too toward naturalism. 


SHORT-CUT AND CROSS-CUT. 
BY JAMES W. WILLMARTH, D.D. 
From The Examiner (Baptist), New York, March 27, 1890. 


THE opening in Minneapolis and Boston 
of what are commonly known as “ short- 
cut ” schools, raises some questions of very 
grave importance to the Baptist denomina- 
tion. 

If the sole purpose of these schools were 
to fit laymen for usefulness as pastors’ as- 
sistants, colporteurs, lay workers in city 
missions, etc., and also as helpers (where 
needed) to foreign missionaries, that would 
be one thing ; and whether the plan should 
prove to be wise or unwise, no very serious 
issues would be involved. But if the pur- 
pose is to prepare men by this “* short-cut ” 
for the work of the ministry, at home or 
abroad or both, then that is a very different 
matter. 


THE ‘‘ SHORT-CUT’’ TO THE MINISIRY. 


We are not permitted to believe that the 
** short-cut ” schools, now under considera- 
tion, are intended only for the benefit of 
laymen who will not aspire to the ministry. 
Dr. Gordon entitles his recent article, ‘‘ Who 
may preach?” In seeking shelter under 
the illustrious and venerable name of Fran- 
cis Wayland, he quotes from that great 
man’s writings on the ministry and on prep- 
aration for the ministry. The avowed pur- 
pose of the Boston school is to ‘* encourage” 
persons of ‘‘ only a very limited education 
to enter missionary service.”” Dr. Mabie, 
whom I highly esteem, in setting forth the 
claims of the Minneapolis school, broadens 
the scope of this new departure so as to in- 
clude ‘‘the evangelization of the new 
Northwest,’’ and the supply of preaching 
to ‘‘ mission churches’? there. These 
schools, then, are designed, beyond all ques- 
tions, as an essential and dominant part of 
their work, to open and make easy a “* short- 
cut’ into the ministry, 7.e., to encourage 
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and aid men to become preachers of the 
gospel and (in some cases, at least) pastors 
of churches without thorough training. 
And more than this, it is proposed to take 
‘‘ working men,” ‘‘ men without classical 
or theological education,’’ and after a 
** simple and practical course of instruc- 
tion,” which, in the nature of the case, 
must be very ‘‘ simple’’ indeed, and almost 
entirely ‘‘ practical,” to send them forth as 
foreign and home missionaries. So that we 
are face to face with this question : Is this 
policy called for in the providence of God, 
wise, timely, and free from serious danger ? 
In considering the question now at issue 
let us endeavor to know exactly and defi- 
nitely what it is. And so let us first name 
certain things which are not in question, 
and which ought not to be represented as in 
question, or as involved in this new issue. 


THINGS NOT IN QUESTION. 


1. It is not in question that laymen have 
a work to do for Christ, and should in some 
way be taught to do that work efficiently. 
[ know of no Baptist who doubts as to this. 

2. It is not in question that true minis- 
ters are called to their work by the Holy 
Spirit. I am surprised that a man so high- 
ly esteemed by us all for piety, ability, and 
candor as Dr. Gordon, should allow himself 
to represent that it is otherwise. Dr. 
Bright, Dr. Johnson, every other Baptist, 
believes in a divine call to the ministry as 
much as he does. It is a distinguishing 
tenet of our denomination. At the same 
time it is necessary to guard against abuses 
of this doctrine. The call must be wit- 
nessed not only by the man’s own “ con- 
sciousness,’’ but (in ordinary cases) by that 
of his brethren. If they are not convinced 
that he is called, he may properly conclude 
that he is mistaken. So teaches Francis 
Wayland. (Principles and Practices of the 
Baptists, pp. 106-108.) It is not safe to 
assume that every one is called to the min- 
istry who thinks he is called. Therefore 
preparation for the ministry should be un- 
der the supervision of the church and of the 
ministry in a regular and orderly fashion. 

3. It is not in question that many men 
may lawfully enter the ministry without 
pursuing the ‘full course.” In all our 
seminaries provision is made for those who 
must take an ‘‘ English course” or a 
** shorter course.”” As a trustee of Crozer 
Seminary, I beg to say emphatically that 
students of this class are welcomed, re- 
spected, helped in every way. Special in- 
struction is given tothem. Ifa man must 
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content himself with only one or two years 
of theological study, or if he is not in con- 
dition profitably to study the Bible in the 
originals, every kindly facility is provided 
that he may gain the best preparation pos- 
sible in the circumstances. No man is more 
enthusiastic and painstaking in this good 
work than our ‘‘ young professor,”’ Johnson. 
(Long may he remain ‘‘ young” !) I have 
no doubt the same thing is essentially true 
of all our seminaries. 

Nay, more. Suppose a business man, 
with fair English education and in middle 
life, feels called to the ministry and gives 
evidence of fitness for it ; and suppose that 
he should, under the guidance of some able 
minister, study the gospel and the doctrines 
of the New Testament, and the Bible asa 
whole, say for a year ; and suppose that he 
should be able to pass a fair examination as 
a candidate for ordination, would it be easy 
to find a Baptist council that would refuse 
to ordain him because he had never been in 
college or seminary ? 


WHAT IS IN QUESTION: 


What is in question is this: Is it good 
that schools should be established to enable 
and encourage men to enter the ministry 
with what may properly be called almost 
the least possible preparation ? Let it be 
remembered that it is the avowed purpose 
of these schools to take ‘‘ working men,” 
persons who have generally only a common 
school education, and often less than that, 
and by a course of ‘‘ simple and practical 
instruction” fit them for *‘ preaching” and 
for ‘* missionary work.” 

And further, Are these schools, on the 
plan proposed by the founders, likely to be 
safe ? In considering these queries, I shall 
refer chiefly to foreign mission work ; but 
the same principles are essentially applicable 
to work at home. 

I. In regard to the first point, everything 
depends upon what is our theory of mis- 
sions. There are three theories current : 


THEORIES OF MISSIONS. 


1. The theory of conquest, i.¢., that God 
intends by the preaching of the gospel to 
convert the entire race and introduce a pe- 
riod of universal holiness and happiness in 
this dispensation. The writer does not ac- 
cept this theory. It seems to his mind im- 
possible to hold it, in view of the constant 
teaching of the New Testament. For ex- 
ample, our Lord tells us positively that the 
**tares and the wheat ”’ will grow together 
** until the harvest.” Many honored breth- 
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ren, however, do hold this theory. But as 
the careful and wise policy which fits this 
theory fits also with equal exactness the 
third theory, it is not necessary, for present 
purposes, to discuss the comparative merits 
of the two views. But there isa theory now 
promulgated which demands a very different 
policy. 


A CROSS-CUT METHOD OF EVANGELIZATION. 


2. The theory of a single proclamation. 
It is now confidently declared that if the 
gospel can only be announced once to 
** every creature,” the condition precedent 
to the Lord’s return will have been fulfilled. 
Mr. Taylor, of the China Inland Mission, 
has made an elaborate calculation as to how 
many missionaries would be required, in 
order to go throughout all China and an- 
nounce the gospel once to every inhabitant 
within the space (if I remember right) of 
three years. Such a work, we may infer, 
he considers a fair fulfilment of the condi- 
tion ‘‘ preached for a witness.” I think 
that this plan may properly be cailed a cross- 
cut method of evangelization. No painful 
toil in founding and maintaining stations ; 
no prayerful painstaking in ‘“* reasoning” 
with men ‘‘and persuading” them, after 
the example of Paul; no earnest devotion 
to the Christian culture of converts, if 
there should be any ; no labor in Christian 
schools. A cross-cut, indeed, through the 
fields of evangelical work! Not so did 
Christ or his apostles understand Jabor in 
the gospel. I make bold to say that this is 
a preposterous method of evangelization. 
Not one in a hundred would understand, 
for this requires ‘‘ line upon line, precept 
upon precept ;” not one in a thousand 
would be impressed ; not one in a hundred 
thousand would be converted. This plan is 
inspired by a certain extreme, restless and 
feverish form of ‘‘ pre-millenarianism,” 
which is so unhealthy that sensible people 
instinctively recoil from it, and which is 
peculiarly offensive, in my view, not only as 
tending to fanaticism and heresy, but as 
sure to bring what I sincerely believe to be 
the “‘ way of truth” into evil report, even 
among sincere Christians. 

3. The theory of evangelization by es- 
tablishing witnessing churches. This was 
the working plan of the apostles. They 
struck for the cities as centres of influence. 
Entering a city, they preached and taught 
persistently. They organized the new con- 
verts into a church, diligently teaching 
them all things that Jesus had commanded. 
Generally they remained on the ground till 
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persecution broke out. Then they passed 
on to the next city, and by God’s grace re. 
peated the process. In due time they re- 
visited the new-born churches, ordained 
elders, if this had not been done before, and 
confirmed the souls of the disciples in the 
faith. Later, they visited them again, or 
sent a competent substitute, or addressed to 
them letters of instruction and council. 
This is the policy which seems to me un- 
questionably the right one. The witnessing 
churches will grow, extend their influence. 
and fill the “‘ region round about ” with the 
sound of the gospel. The majority, always 
and everywhere, will refuse the gracious 
call ; but the elect will hear. This is the 
only practicable theory of missions, with 
such modifications as circumstances may de- 
mand. No nation can be evangelized by 
men of another land. They must be lead- 
ers, teachers, generals. The main force 
must be native laborers, raised up in the 
witnessing churches. This work, in my 
opinion, ought to be carried on, as widely 
as possible, until the Lord shall come. 


THE KIND OF MEN NEEDED. 


If we were to adopt the second theory of 

missions, there woall be reason in filling 
the land with ‘‘ short-cut ’’ schools, so that 
thousands might go forth to perambulate 
the world and preach the gospel, 7.¢., an- 
nounce salvation by Christ, once, to “* every 
creature.”” A very meagre preparation 
would suffice for that. But if our mis- 
sionaries are to plant and to plan, to estab- 
lish witnessing churches, to instruct native 
preachers and assistants, to furnish a Chris- 
tian literature, to meet the subtle errors of 
hoary superstition, and guard the new-born 
churches from error, corruption, and fanat- 
icism—if this is their task—ought they not 
to have at least a fair literary and theological 
education, and whenever possible, the full, 
thorough training ? 

The easy-made or ready-made evangelists 
of our day would cut asorry figure in reason- 
ing with the acute Brahmin or Confucian, 
coping with the wily Jesuit, planting 
churches, planning for the future, guarding 
the converts against errors which they them- 
selves do not understand, guiding those who 
might know almost as much as their teach- 
ers. Better set a youth who can draw a 
house distinguishable from a horse to plan 
a cathedral! Similar considerations apply, 
with almost equal force, to work in the min- 
istry among the active, restless, and scepti- 
cal minds that throng our Western towns 
and cities, 
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Therefore, as ‘‘ cross-cut evangelization” 
does not appear to be the right conception 
of missionary work, so it does not seem to 
be good that we should have “ short-cut ”’ 
schools, by means of which men shall be en- 
abled and encouraged to enter the ministry, 
with the minimum of knowledge and train- 
ing. 

A FEW QUERIES. 


II. Are the “‘ short-cut ” schools likely to 
be safe ? That is, are there dangers, other 
than that just named, which may probably 
or possibly arise from their work or from 
the precedent set by it ? On this part of 
the subject [ am not fully informed. Some 
things we know ; other things we infer from 
what we read ; others occur to us as possi- 
bilities. A few queries only will, therefore, 
now be suggested. 

1. Why undenominational ? What pos- 
sible advantage in this feature ? ‘Theologi- 
cal education ought to be under the careful 
supervision of the church and the ministry ; 
how can this be secured except through the 
action of each denomination by itself? If 
men of various denominations, however 
good or able, but self-chosen and self-asso- 
ciated, undertake this work, to whom are 
they responsible or under what control can 
their work be ? 

Again, these schools profess to teach men 
to preach the gospel, if nothing else. 
Ought not the teachers to be agreed as to 
what the gospel is? Do not Baptists be- 
lieve that baptism is a part of the gospel ? 
Can the pupils in these schools be trained 
in our doctrine and practice? A young 
man of culture, well indoctrinated, might 
take a course at Princeton and come forth 
astraight Baptist. But how will these 
men, not of culture or well indoctrinated, 
come forth from the ‘‘ short-cut ” schools ? 
Are we to have an inundation of evangelists 
and missionaries who will not preach ‘‘ re- 
pent and be baptized,” but mutilate the 
one thing which they are supposed to pro- 
claim ? 

2. Why are women in these schools ? No 
one denies that women may be useful in 
certain lines of religious and missionary 
work. But preaching the gospel, public 
address, and presiding over churches and 
mission stations do not fall within those 
lines, according to the plain teaching of the 
New Testament, and the faith and practice 
of our denomination. Will these princi- 
ples be clearly inculcated ? Is it understood 
that the women will not be encouraged to 
aspire to work which belongs tomen ? Or, 
are these schools to send out female evan- 


gelists ? If so, we may have more women 
in the ‘“‘new Northwest” receiving “ or- 
dination,” as has already happened, at least 
once, in Nebraska. And we may have fe- 
male preachers in the foreign field. Mr. 
Taylor speaks, I think, of what could be 
done by some thousands of men and women 
traversing China with the gospel message. 
It would be an edifying spectacle, indeed, 
to see a company of American Baptist men 
and women, mostly unmarried, going out 
together to travel as evangelists, dressed in 
native garb, and flitting from town to town, 
somewhat after the manner of the Salvation 
Army. Will these schools encourage and 
train women to preach ? 

3. Will fanaticism be encouraged or dis- 
couraged? It is well known that there are 
already wandering ‘‘ evangelists,” both 
male and female, who have abandoned the 
safe and true doctrine that the Holy Spirit 
makes to us no new or direct revelations, 
but guides our minds by the light of revela- 
tion and reason. They profess to be spe- 
cially and immediately *‘ directed ’’ by him ; 
and this leads not only to much folly, but 
often to the making void of the command- 
ments of God. How will these schools 
teach on this point ? 

Many preach a gospel almost devoid of 
repentance, regeneration, and obedience to 
the commands of Jesus; ‘‘ only believe,” 
they say, in a sense far from scriptural ; 
with them, if one wishes to be a Christian, 
and will ‘‘ stand up,” or ‘‘ kneel down,” or 
‘‘ give his name,”’ he is a Christian. Will 
these schools carefully guard their pupils 
against such soul-destroying errors in doc- 
trine and practice ? 

Some are maintaining the ‘‘ no purse and 
scrip’’ theory ; others expect to get food 
and clothing ‘‘ in answer to prayer,” and 
are virtually beggars. Will such be taught 
to act in a sane and manly manner ? 

Some have wild notions as to ‘“‘ faith” 
and the ‘‘ prayer of faith.” They no longer 
define ‘‘ faith” as confidence in God and in 
his promises, so far as we have promises, 
coupled with submission to his will. When 
in their own imagination they have *‘ faith 
to believe’ that this or that will come to 
pass, 7.e., work themselves up to such a be- 
lief or ‘‘ impression,’’ they consider this a 
token and pledge that God will surely grant 
their request. At these schools will such 
hurtful errors be corrected and the sensible 
and scriptural view be taught ? 

Many accept and teach the doctrine of 
‘“‘faith healing,’ that caricature and per- 
version of the biblical conception of miracles. 
Will these schools, or either of them, give 
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the least encouragement to such ideas ? 
Unquestionably many ignorant and unstable 
persons, with very crude notions, will resort 
to the ‘‘ short-cut’? schools. Will every 
effort be made to correct their crude notions 
by Scripture and reason? For example, if 
one of the students, suffering from astig- 
matism or some other defect of vision, were 
to announce that he “‘ had been to Jesus 
about his eyesight ’’ and had abandoned 
oculist and glasses, as needing them no 
more, and should exhort others to act on 
the same principle, would so foolish a de- 
lusion be kindly checked and repressed ? 
Or if one, like some of Bishop Taylor’s 
missionaries in Africa, were to refuse qui- 
nine when suffering from malaria and expect 
healing in answer to prayer without the use 
of means, also exhorting others to do like- 
wise, would the sin and folly of such con- 
duct be emphatically pointed out and these 
fanatical views be firmly checked and re- 
pressed ? 

If these questions could receive a perfect- 
ly frank, plain, and straightforward answer, 
we could judge better than we can now, 
whether any perils attend the new depart- 
ure in ministerial education, beyond the 
obvious one involved in encouraging men to 
enter the ministry with an exceedingly 
meagre preparation. 

A cold-hearted, unspiritual ministry, 
minimizing the divine call and the need of 
the Holy Spirit’s aid, would be a terrible 
curse ; only less terrible than an ill-trained, 
mis-trained ministry ; men mistaking their 
own vain impressions for the monitions of 
the Holy Spirit ; rash, headstrong, and. ar- 
rogant in exact proportion to their igno- 
rance and self-conceit ; ready for any vagary 
or heresy. A swarm of such evangelists and 
missionaries would do incalculable harm at 
home and abroad. It behooves our de- 
nomination to inquire seriously whether 
there is any danger of our being visited 
with a plague—worse than the plague of 
locusts. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. 


BY R. R. McBURNEY. 


From 7he Christian Advocate, New York, Merch 20, 1890, 


ORGANIZATIONS for religious work by 
young men for young men have been in 
operation from an early period. Wilson, in 
his History and Antiquities of Dissentin 
Churches, mentions the existence of such 


societies in London in 1632, and states that 
the members met for prayer, reading, and 
religious conversation with the view of 
strengthening each other against the solic- 
itations of evil company. The Rey. 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, in his Life of 
Bishop Beveridge, states that the societies 
greatly contributed to the revival of relig- 
lous feeling in London, and extended into 
different parts of the country. Bishop 
Burnett, inthe History of Tis Own Times, 
speaks highly of the good done by them. 

The Rev. Josiah Woodward, D.D., in his 
history of the rise and progress of these so- 
cieties, says : 


As their sense of the blessedness of religion and 
the value of immortal souls increased, they could 
not but exercise bowels of compassion toward 
such as discovered little concern about these im- 
portant matters. ... This inclined them to en- 
deavor, by discourse with their acquaintances in 
proper seasons, to press upon them those divine 
arguments whereby themselves had been roused 
out of a state of carnal insensibleness ; and, finding 
that the grace of God many times seconded these 
their Christian admonitions to good effect, they be- 
came more habituated to good discourse, especially 
where there was any probability of civil acceptance 
of it, insomuch that at length they could not but 
stand amazed at the success which it pleased God 
to give them. 

These religious societies of young men beginning 
during the reign of Charles I. maintained a con- 
tinuous existence for nearly one hundred years 
throughout the Revolution and the reigns of 
Churles II. and of James II., and attained their 
mg prosperity during the reign of William and 
Mary. 

About 1729, when John Wesley was a fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, a serious man, whom he 
had travelled many miles to see, said to him : ‘‘ Sir, 
you wish to serve God and goto heaven. Remem- 
ber that you cannot serve Him alone ; you must 
therefore find companions or make them. The 
Bible knows nothing of solitary religion.’’ The 
Rev. Henry Moore, his biographer, says that he 
never forgot this, and that on his return to the 
university he first spoke to his brother Charles, and 
afterward to Mr. Morgan, Mr. Hervey, Mr. 
Whitefield, and others, and this led to the forma- 
tion of an association by these young men in the 
university. It was tauntingly named by their fel- 
low-students ‘‘ The Godly Club.” 

‘* Several members of this association afterward 
went as missionaries to Georgia. During their 
visits to London, going and returning, these stu- 
dents became intimately associated with the young 
men’s societies mentioned by Woodward, and with 
others, especially those meeting in Westminster, 
Fetter Lane, and Aldersgate Street.’’ 

It was in the meeting in Aldersgate Street, May 
24, 1738, that John Wesley experienced a change 
wrought in his own soul, of which he says : 

“In the evening I went very unwillingly toa 
society in Aldersgate Street ’ (the society to which 
Mr. Wesley refers met in Nettleton Court, Alders- 
gate Street, close by what is now called Nicholl 
Square, Cripplegate, E. C.), ‘‘ where one was 
reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. About a quarter before nine, while he was 
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as the change God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, [ felt my heart strangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ—Christ alone 
—for salvation ; and an assurance was given me 
that he had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death. I began 
to pray with all ny might for those who had ina 
more especial manner despitefully used me and 
persecuted me. I then testified openly to all there 
what I now first felt in my heart.” 


The present movement, known as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, was 
begun in London by George Williams, then 
a young clerk in a dry-goods house, in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. He was so moved by 
the irreligion of his fellow clerks that one 
by one he invited them into his bed-room 
for prayer and the study of the Scriptures. 
Soon the room became toosmall. In June, 
1844, an organization was effected, and 
public meetings were held in St. Margaret’s 
Coffee House, St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate 
Hill, until permanent quarters were secured. 

The little one has become nearly four 
thousand. Throughout the Christian 
world, and in heathen lands where the Mis- 
sionary work of the Church has opened the 
way, associations are found. On this con- 
tinent there are over 1,300 ; in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, 611; in France, 61; in 
Germany, 680; in Holland, 448; in Den- 
mark, 86 ; in Switzerland, 384 ; in Norway 
and Sweden, 63 ; in Italy, 34; in Spain, 9; 
in Belgium, 27; in Austria and Hungary, 
9; in Russia, 9; in India, 6; in Ceylon, 
15; in China, 5; in Japan, 6; in Asiatic 
Turkey, 11 ; in Syria, 6 ; in Madagascar, 2 ; 
in South Africa, 10 ; in Australasia, 18 ; in 
Hawaii, 4; in the West Indies, 5; in En- 
ropean Turkey, Persia, Mexico, Bermuda, 
Argentine Republic, British Guiana, and 
Chili, 1 each. 

In order to reach college men associations 
have been formed in over 300 American 


colleges, and to reach railroad employés’ 


branches of the association are in operation 
at 90 railroad centres. Railroad officials so 
recognize their usefulness in the improve- 
ment of their men that hearty moral and 
financial support is rendered. 

For other special classes branches have 
been called in to being, namely, for Germans, 
French, commercial travellers, colored young 
men, miners, woodsmen, and Indians, each 
doing a special work for its own class, and 
all, we believe, inspired by the Spirit of 
Him who came, not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister. 

At the outset it was deemed sufficient to 
hire one or two rooms in the third or fourth 
floor of a building in an obscure street for a 
reading-room and for prayer-meetings. The 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


leaders in America soon discovered that, if 
those who most needed the association were 
to be reached, the association must come 
down stairs, where the young men were to 
be found, and adapt their agencies, so far 
as possible, to the varied needs of the class 
sought. The men of the New York Asso- 
ciation were the first to aggressively assert 
that, if the associations were to be success- 
ful in their mission, they must include the 
whole man in their plan of work. In order 
to this the erection of buildings specially 
adapted to the enlarged scheme became 
necessary. Much preliminary effort was 
demanded. This was heartily and zealous- 
ly undertaken by such Christian men as 
Mr. William E. Dodge, Jr., Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. Ce- 
phas Brainerd, Mr. Abner W. Colgate, Mr. 
John 8. Kennedy, Mr. John Crosby Brown, 
Mr. Bowles Colgate, Mr. James Stokes and 
their associates. The clergy and the press 
became interested. Money was secured, 
lots purchased, and the building on the 
corner of Twenty-third Street and Fourth 
Avenue was erected, at a cost of nearly 
$500,000, and the enlarged work was com- 
menced December, 1869. Evening educa- 
tional classes, a library, reading, and social 
rooms, and gymnasium were opened, and 
within two months six thousand young men 
entered upon the enjoyment of the advan- 
tages. The building was opened only for 
one hour on Sundays, while a Bible class 
was in session. ‘The late Bishop Edmund 
S. Janes urged the opening of the social 
rooms and library on Sundays. This was 
done later. Now these rooms are open ex- 
cept during the hours of morning service 
in the churches. Following the example 
of New York, in all the leading cities and 
in many small towns buildings have been 
erected aggregating in value nearly $8,000,- 
000. In New York State alone there are 
thirty-five buildings, eight of which are the 
free gift of individuals, namely, at Albany, 
Addison, Brooklyn, Clifton Springs, Cor- 
nell University, Hamilton College, Railroad 
Men’s Building in New York, and at 
Watertown. 

Young men in our cities and towns have 
now placed within their reach places of 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual, healthful, 
social resort in which to spend their leisure 
hours. In this city branches are in opera- 
tion in well adapted buildings for all classes 
of young men, namely, at Twenty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue, at 222 and 224 
Bowery, 153 and 155 East Eighty-sixth 
Street, and at 3, 5, and 7 West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street; for young 
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men out of employment and in destitute 
circumstances at 153 Bowery, corner of 
Broome Street, where lodging and food are 
furnished free, and religious services for 
men only are held every evening of the week 
and on Sunday afternoons ; for German- 
speaking young men at 140 and 142 Second 
Avenue, near Ninth Street. The branch 
for French-speaking young men occupies 
rented rooms at 128 West Twenty-third 
Street, and work for railroad men is carried 
on in the Railroad Men’s Building, the gift 
of Mr. C. Vanderbilt, on Madison Avenue, 
corner Forty-fifth Street, and at the old 
Hudson River Railroad Station, West Thir- 
tieth Street, near Tenth Avenue, at the 
Round House, Seventy-second Street and 
Eleventh Avenue, and at the Weehawken 
Station, and at New Durham, N. J. At 
all of these points the work is under the 
control and direction of the Board of Direct- 
ors of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of this city. The expenses of the work 
in New York City in 1889, except that of 
the Railroad Department, which is wholly 
met by the railroad officials and the dues of 
the members, amounted to $107,679. Of 
this sum $32,489 was received from mem- 
bers’ dues, $38,616 in gifts from friends, 
and the balance, $36,574, from rentals and 
other sources. 

In 1866 the International Committee 
charged with the supervision of the associa- 
tion work in the United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada was located in New York 
City. For some years the members of the 
committee carried on the work committed 
to them through correspondence and some 
slight visitation. The plan worked ineffec- 
tively, as the business men composing the 
committee could not spare the time neces- 
sary for extended visitation. It became ap- 
parent that competent men must be secured 
to give their entire time to the work of 
visitation. Now fifteen secretaries and four 
assistants are employed by the committee. 
In 1866 but $800 was expended in publica- 
tion and travelling expenses. Last year 
$50,444 was expended, one-quarter of which 
was the gift of friends in this city. 

In 1866 less than twelve men were giving 
their entire time as secretaries of the local 
associations ; now nine hundred are so em- 
ployed. The expenses of the local associa- 
tions last year amounted to nearly $1,500,- 
000, and that of State committees to about 
$90,000. 

These gifts in money come from thought- 
ful, observing men, and to a considerable 
extent from members of churches of the 
various Denominations under whose eyes it 


is carried on, and give ample proof that the 
work of the association is thoroughly appre- 
ciated. In all these respects there has been 
remarkable growth, for which the friends 
of young men have abundant cause for 
gratitude to God. 

In the beginning the movement was 
looked upon with distrust by many pastors 
and many Christian people. This was due 
to the unwise zeal of some of the associations 
and to a want of intelligent knowledge by 
them and by pastors and the Christian pub- 
lic of the true object and methods of the 
work. It is now rare indeed to find in any 
community a pastor or parent who does not 
approve of the methods and work of these 
societies. 

Among the reasons of the growth in pros- 
erity and favor with which the associations 
ave been blessed may be named : 

First, they meet a real and felt need. 
Young men will have places of resort in 
which to spend leisure hours. Some may 
say those who have homes should spend 
their leisure hours there ; but young men 
are gregarious, and will have associations of 
some kind, and unless safe places are pro- 
vided they will frequent such as lead down- 
ward. In all our towns and cities there are 
large numbers of young men without homes 
living in cheerless boarding-houses with few 
agreeable surroundings. Very few young 
men full of life and energy will spend their 
evenings in small, cold, and cheerless bed- 
rooms, when warm and well-lighted saloons 
invite them at every corner. The associa- 
tion meets the needs of young men in these 
respects as no other agency does. 

Some say the local church should provide 
gymnasia, educational classes, libraries, 
reading-rooms, recreation, amusement, and 
social resorts for its young men. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, which should not be overlooked, 
very few churches in any community have 
the means to do so. The united churches 
of a community, where a well equipped as- 
sociation is carried on, do orate these ad- 
vantages under Christian influences, and the 
controlling body in every association is com- 
posed of communicants of churches. 

Second, the recognition by the associations 
of the subordinate relation they sustain to 
the Church of Christ ; that the association 
is of human and the Church of divine insti- 
tution ; that the chief affection and service of 
the members is due to the churches to which 
they respectively belong. 

Experience has shown that the most ac- 
tive workers in the associations are among 
the most loyal and active workers in their 
own churches, and that the churches having 
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the largest number of active members in the 
associations receive in return the greatest 
good from the work of the associations. 
Every available means is used by the associ- 
ations to bring young men who come under 
their influence into relation to a church of 
their choice. 

Third, the prominence given to the study 
of the Holy Scriptures, to the necessity of 
the new birth, and to the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the renewal and sanctification of 
the heart and life, and the subordination of 
ail agencies to the spiritual aim of the asso- 
ciations. 

Fourth, the confining of the work to 
young men by young men. 

In a word, the associations seek to awake 
and develop in their active membership an 
unselfish Christ-like concern for all young 
men with whom they come in contact, in 
order that such of them as follow not Christ 
may by God’s blessing upon their efforts be 
led into the Christian life. 

These are among the reasons in the opin- 
ion of the writer why God has so signally 
blessed these societies, and given them favor 
with the pastors, fathers, and mothers, and 
large-minded men and women in every com- 
munity. 


FRANZ DELITZSCH. 
From The British Weekly, London, March 14, 1890. 


WHEN about to write an account of the 
most important contribution made for many 
a day to the defence of the Old Testament, 
we received the following : 


Heute friih nach sechs Uhr entschlief sanft im 
Herrn nach léngerem Leiden im 78. Lebensjahr 
unser innigstgeliebter Gatte, Vater, Schwieger- 
vater und Grossvater, D. Theol. et Phil. Franz De- 
litzsch, ordentlicher Professor der Theologie an der 
Universitat Leipzig, u.s.w. Schmerzerfillt zeigt 
dies hierdurch an, zugleich im Namen der tibrigen 
Hinterbliebenen. 

Leipzig, den 4. Marz, 1890. 

CLARA DELITzscH geb. SILBER. 


(Soon after six o’clock this morning our dearly 
beloved husband, father, father-in-law and grand- 
father, Franz Delitzsch, D.D., Ph.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Leipzig, ete., fell 
peacefully asleep in the Lord, after a lengthened 
period of suffering, in his 78th year. This an- 
nouncement is published by his mourning widow 
in the name of the other surviving relations. 

Ciara DeExirzscu née SILBER. 

Leipzig, March 4, 1890.) 


So has gone out one of the greatest lights 
of Christendom. His holy spirit now shines 
by the Seven Lamps of Fire on which he 
loved to dilate. After a life of measureless 


love and labor, he is now with Him who 
for nearly sixty P pane has known his works, 
and charity, and service, and faith, and his 
patience, and his works ; and the last to be 
more than the first. 

The profound and far-reaching author- 
ity of Dr. Delitzsch had its spring in his 
personal character. Who could look on 
that dear, solemn, serious face, with its 
wistful, benignant eyes, and its lines of care, 
without recognizing the soul that gave it 
such brightness ? It lay next in his faith 
and piety. A mystic born out of due time, 
or rather taken away in the dawning revival 
of apostolic theology, he struck the deep 
resounding notes which there are always 
ears to hear in the meanest, shallowest days. 
His stores of knowledge were so vast that in 
some respects he was without a rival in Eu- 
rope, and his insight into Scripture was so 
delicate and profound that among its inter- 
preters he had but few peers. His industry 
was more than German. To a guest in his 
house it seemed as if he was always awake. 
Labor was piled on labor, and yet (except 
when he were sorely worried by examina- 
tions) all seemed to be done lightly ; he 
more than conquered the claims made upon 
him ; he had time to rest, and talk pleasantly 
on all that passed, beaming through his 
spectacles ; and there seemed to be nothing 
of which he was ignorant. Dr. Delitzsch 
loved to know what his pupils were doing : 
he kept friendly wail over them, and 
would inquire for those scattered through 
England, Scotland, and America, with an 
interest as keen as he showed in those of his 
own country. 

We earnestly hope that Dr. Delitzsch’s 
letters and manuscripts will be put in skilful 
hands, and that a full biography will appear 
without exorbitant delay. These materials 
are almost unexampled in richness and 
value. As is well known, he was a native 
of Leipzig, where he died. But many are 
not aware that his tenure of a professorship 
there is of comparatively recent date—only 
since 1867. He was first at Rostock, that 
eer Mecklenburg town, with its ‘‘ Baltic 

rothic”’ churches visible far out at sea. 
Rostock was then, and remains, the head- 

uarters of strict orthodoxy in Germany. 

elitzsch was not very comfortable there, 
but we need not revive the memory of the 
theological controversies in which the Ros- 
tock theologians were involved with him and 
others of his friends. About ten years ago 
we visited at Rostock the veteran Philippi, 
whose commentary on Romans is not un- 
known in this country. Philippi retained 
his early distrust of Delitzsch as “ in all 
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things too susceptible ;” ‘‘the man who 
made a hole in the wall.”” After four years 
he removed to Erlangen, where he found 
himself with more congenial spirits—above 
all, with the great and sainted Hofmann, 
the Delitzsch of the New Testament. Here 
he taught with eminent success and grow- 
ing fame for sixteen years, when he removed 
to Leipzig. His work there is known in all 
the Christian world, and he sustained his 
fame to the last—never having the humili- 
ation which even came to Ewald of having 
to face empty benches. He kept busy with 
his pen, issuing articles, new books, and fresh 
editions constantly. The final and defin- 
itive edition of his noblest work—that on 
the Psalms—with the last corrections of his 
own hands, is issued in the ‘‘ Foreign Bib- 
lical Library” of Messrs. Hodder & Stough- 
ton, and ‘‘ Isaiah” will shortly follow. 
‘* Tris,” a charming little volume of essays, 
has just been issued by Messrs. Clark, of 
Edinburgh. 

The great peculiarity of Delitzsch was 
that he combined the scholar and the mys- 
tic—or rather, perhaps, the theosophist. 
As a Hebraist he was confessedly among the 
first : in his knowledge of post-Biblical He- 
brew he was unrivalled. It is touching to 
know that his deep concern for the salva- 
tion of Israel, ‘‘ without which the circle of 
God’s commiserations remains unclosed,’’ 
was the first inducement that led him to the 
study of Hebrew. How this passion glowed 
and burned in him to the very last of life— 
what toils, sacrifices, and heartbreaking 
disappointments he went through that Is- 
rael might be saved, only the Shepherd of 
Israel knows. In his magazine Saat auf 
Hoffnung he unceasingly pleaded the cause, 
and his heart was refreshed by the remark- 
able movement of Rabinowitz. But his 
chief contribution, and the work he valued 
above all the rest, was his Hebrew transla- 
tion of the New Testament, on which he 
bestowed incredible toil. He was, perhaps, 
not so great in criticism as in exegesis. 
Wellhausen once said to the present writer, 
** Delitzsch knows much, but he has no 
method ;’’ and other critics less prejudiced 
have judged similarly. But it was no small 
thing that his saintly character and over- 
whelming authority were given to the en- 
couragement of earnest and reverent criti- 
cism of the Old ‘Testament. ‘‘ Fear 
nothing,”’ said he on one occasion to the 
writer, ‘‘ from any criticism that is believ- 
ing, but let all critics fear to offend the lit- 
tle ones of Christ.”” He even went further 
than many think necessary in concession to 
modern criticism ; and treated with proud 
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gentleness those who accused him of un- 
faithfulness to the Gospel. 

For he was faithful—a father of the faith- 
ful. The first book which deeply moved 
him, by an East Frisian schoolmaster, Nid- 
dersen, ‘‘ Feelings and Experiences in 
Christianity,’? was always his dearest com- 
panion ‘* There,” said he, ‘* you will find 
the real kernel of my theology.” ‘Two men 
of our day above all their European contem- 
poraries have been recognized as able to set 
forth the deep things of God—Martensen 
and Delitzsch. Both were pupils of Jacob 
Béohme, the greatest of al! theosophists. 
**T have,” said Delitzsch, ‘* busied myself 
with his writings much and long, and Sons 
derived from him largely my view of God 
and the world.”” (We are quoting from 
memory.) - Then, as he explained in his 
memorable Lzpositor article, the miracles of 
Divine grace which he witnessed under the 
preaching of the Gospel in his early days, 
set his feet onarock. ‘* There is,” said he 
in a letter we published on November 18, 
1887, ‘‘a realm of nature and a realm of 
grace. He who denies the realm of grace 
must also deny the efficacy of prayer, the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the soul, and 
consequently the freedom of man. As for 
me, I am a supernaturalist. AsI say in the 
preface to my new Commentary on Genesis, 
[do not profess the ‘ religion of the age of 
Darwin.’ ” These golden words he has en- 
larged and fortified in many pages which we 
could wish to see competently edited and 
translated. His ‘‘ System of Biblical Psy- 
chology” is so badly rendered that many 
paragraphs look like, and really are, sheer 
gibberish. His ‘‘ System of Christian 
Apologetics,” published about the time he 
came to Leipzig, deserves to be far better 
known. His life and faith, however, were 
their own justification. He had a direct 
and seldom obscured vision of the spiritual 
universe. The epitaph of another might 
well be inscribed on his grave : ‘‘ Here lies 
one who loved and believed, and prayed.” 


J 


THE FEDERATION OF CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. JULIUS H. WARD. 


From The Churchman (Episcopalian), New York, March 22, 
1890, 


In the movement toward Christian unit 
one’s sense of advance depends very much 
upon his point of view. If he sees the 
movements of the day in the light of his 
own religious body there is almost no ad- 
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vance at all, The way is not clear, and the 
barriers are seemingly insurmountable. If 
a different position is taken, if one looks at 
the centripetal forces in religious society, 
it is possible to see things very differently. 
All the organized Christianity in this coun- 
try emphasizes our divisions, but the higher 
thought of the hour and the better judg- 
ments of good men bring us into close 
agreement. It is in the flowing together 
of Christian sympathies, in the drawing to- 
gether of people who are so earnest in reach- 
ing out to great ends that they forget the 
doctrinal differences which divide them, 
that one can trace to-day perhaps a more 
determined effort to reach a working and 
practical unity among Christians than has 
been noted before in the United States. 
The declaration of the bishops in 1886 has 
had a perceptible influence, and for the 
different Christian bodies the Evangelical 
Alliance has begun a work that promises 
good results in every community. We need 
to strive for unity in two directions. Peo- 
ple need to be instructed in the reasons why 
our own Communion adheres to the Epis- 
copate and insists that it shall be recog- 
nized as one of the conditions of unity. 
Outside of the Episcopal Church not one 
person in a hundred has the slightest con- 
ception of what an authoritative ministry 
means. The personal duty in Christian 
living has been insisted upon, but the con- 
ception of the Church as a religious home 
and of what the Church does for one has 
never been presented or considered, much 
less the nature of the Church and its his- 
torical continuity. It is for this reason 
that an immense amount of the simplest 
instruction is needed before any sort of 
adequate conception of what the Church is 
in its integrity can be widely diffused among 
Christian people outside of our own mem- 
bership. In this light we are along way 
from unity. 

Dr. McCosh has recently proposed, and 
the Evangelical Alliance has Be entered 
upon the undertaking wherever it is prac- 
ticable, that the neglected and non-church- 
going class in Protestant communities shall 
be reached by a method of co-operative visit- 
ing from house to house, by which it shall 
be ascertained how far the present religious 
organizations reach the whole of the com- 
munity, and the non-chureh-going class 
may be put in touch with the religious 
bodies for which they have a personal pref- 
erence. There can be no question that the 
non-church-goers form a large and increas- 
ing portion of the community, and that no 
efforts for the uplifting of the people as a 


whole will be satisfactory where such co- 
operative efforts are not thoroughly made 
and followed up with adequate personal 
visitation and kindly sympathy. This is 
the beginning of efforts toward treating the 
field by co-operation as a competent pastor 
would treat a community where he had the 
sole spiritual charge. The difficulty is that 
a working agreement must be entered into 
before any such plan can be successful. It 
is not impossible to work by such a method 
in the Protestant denominations, and one 
can see that great benefits may accrue from 
such a combination of effort, but it must 
proceed upon unsectarian and non-proselyt- 
ing lines. It is a strong test of human na- 
ture to enter upon an effort like this and 
carry it through with a large charity and 
with the thoroughness which enlists one’s 
full convictions, but in the realization of 
such simple methods of reaching a working 
unity lies the success of the larger plan 
which implies the reconciliation of different 
denominations to one another on a higher 
basis than that which we at present occupy. 
The Evangelical Alliance has found a prac- 
tical field of operation in the cities and in 
some of the large towns by inducing the 
different pastors to work in concert for the 
hunting up of neglected people, and as far 
as this work can be entered upon it is of 
great value. Dr. McCosh does not go much 
farther than the practical development of 
this plan in town and country. It is easy 
to see the difficulties which beset it, but 
these are no greater or more serious than 
those which constantly beset the worthiest 
enterprises. It is the beginning of Chris- 
tian effort in which the lines of work are 
not inconsistent with devotion to one’s own 
denomination. The Episcopal Church 
would have more at stake in such united 
efforts than the other denominations which 
differ mostly in the emphasis which they 
give to different doctrines, but there is no 
essential reason why we should not co-oper- 
ate with our religious neighbors in an effort 
which is sure to bring excellent results in 
every community or neighborhood where it 
is consistently introduced and followed up. 
Here is really the first step, and in these in- 
itiatory efforts the Evangelical Alliance, 
under its present management, is entitled 
to great praise for making the right sort of 
beginning. 

The plan here proposed and already in- 
troduced in many places is really the begin- 
ning of practical unity, but the effort to 
bring people out to religious worship is only 
a small part of what needs to be done in or- 
der to lift up the tone of both city and com- 
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munity and make our present life strong and 
wholesome. In all denominations the re- 
ligious life has been too much regarded on 
its doctrinal side and too little attention has 
been given to the building up of the social 
life in which our religion is put on trial. 
The enlargement of the sphere of Christian 
action, so that the parish shall represent all 
that is wholesome in life, is one of the most 
pressing demands to-day in our social de- 
velopment, and it is by these marks, at least 
in part, that the friends of Christ among 
us are now best known. In these efforts to 
make society Christian a higher work is un- 
dertaken than that of hunting up people 
who do not go to Church. It is the second 
step in reaching the community through 
the individual. The federation of churches, 
if it is ever accomplished, must be reached 
by indirect methods, through which the 
ministers and the active people in different 
denominations in thessame community learn 
to work in common, and to set greater store 
upon making the social life of their neigh- 
borhood wholesome than upon enlarging the 
membership of their churches. It is not 
beyond the range of the Evangelical Alliance 
to promote such efforts, and they are the 
outcome of what Dr. McCosh proposes in 
the way of Christian federation. But this 
secondary step is valuable in another re- 
spect. The religious leaders in every com- 
munity know far too little of the good 
things in other bodies than their own, and 
the working together for something beyond 
their own limits and in which they share 
the life of others would soon bring them to 
appreciate that with which they are not 
familiar ; and when prejudices have been 
worn off, the more constructive efforts which 
have to do with organic unity could be put 
forth. This is where the lines of effort to- 
day are practicable. We have something 
more to do than to set down the fixed terms 
on which, as a religious body, we will unite 
with other Christians. That is too much 
like squaring off in an attitude of self-right- 
eousness from which no good is likely to 
come. The Episcopal Church has nothing 
to lose and very much to gain from coming 
into closer contact with the different Prot- 
estant organizations, and where united work 
and comprehensive effort does not involve 
the denial of principles, the sharing in the 
sympathies and labors of others for great 
common ends is sure to bring the blessing 
of Christ and of the Holy Spirit upon what 
is done. In this light the federation of 
Churches is not a dream of the imagination, 
and it involves the possible making known 
of the good things which the Church would 





ladly communicate to those who have never 
ound out the better method which has been 
transmitted from the beginning. 





THE MARIES OF THE GOSPELS. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D. 
From The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia, April 5, 1890, 


Ir may not be uninteresting or unprofitable 
to the general reader if we make a few his- 
torical comments upon the subject which 
stands at the head of this article. Ques- 
tions of some intricacy are involved in the 
discrimination between the holy women 
bearing the name of Mary, and controversies 
of real moment turn upon the relationships 
existing, or supposed to exist, between two 
at least of those who will come before us in 
the following sketch. 

There would seem to be, then, no better 
way of proceeding than, in the first place, 
to put together all that can be collected in 
the Holy Gospels relating to each one of the 
name ; and then to consider the more diffi- 
cult matters of relationships and identity. 

To begin, then, we seem clearly justified 
by the sacred narrative in recognizing four 
different persons each bearing the same, not 
then uncommon, name of Mary—namely, 
(1) the blessed Virgin Mary, (2) Mary of 
Magdala, (3) Mary of Bethany, and (4) 
Mary, the wife of Clopas. In the Acts of 
the Apostles (Acts xii. 12), we meet with 
yet another Mary, the mother of John 
Mark ; but in the present paper we have 
only to consider the first four. 

What does the gospel history tell us of 
each ? 

1. In regard of the Blessed Virgin, we 
have somewhat full notices of her early life, 
only two or three notices of her after life, 
aa one faint but most touching indication 
of with whom, and perhaps also where, in 
all probability, her holy life was ultimately 
spent. Legend and apocryphal story has, 
as we might have expected, sought to sup- 
ply fuller details, but to these we can cals 
make passing allusions. 

The Blessed Virgin comes before us in 
the narrative of St. Luke as dwelling, at 
least at the time of the annunciation, at 
Nazareth in Galilee, being then betrothed 
to Joseph, an undoubted descendant of Da- 
vid, and so spoken of by the angel in the 
dream recorded by St. Matthew (Matt. i. 
20). If verification of this last point were 
needed, it is abundantly supplied by the 
statement of Hegesippus (Euseb. ‘‘ Hist.,’’ 
iii. 20), that members of the family ap- 
peared afterward before Domitian as de- 
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scendants of the house of David. But here 
a question of some interest is raised : Was 
the Virgin Mary also a descendant of David ? 
It has been maintained by good interpreters 
that the words ‘‘ of the house of David” 
(Luke i. 27) are to be referred, not simply 
to the immediately preceding substantive 
** Joseph,’’ but also to the antecedent por- 
tion of the clause, so that we are to under- 
stand that both parents were of the Davidic 
family. It-is added, that the fact of the 
Virgin Mary having travelled with Joseph to 
Bethlehem, at the time of the enrolment, 
voints in the same direction, and that St. 
uke’s genealogy (Luke iii. 23 sqq.) is to 
be regarded as giving her actual pedigree. 
On the other hand, it is contended, and 
apparently with preponderant probability, 
that, in the first passage, the connection is 
much more natural, if it be considered that 
the words ‘‘ of the house of David’’ refer 
solely to Joseph ; that, in reference to the 
journey to Bethlehem, the evangelist could 
hardly have failed to have placed the clause 
giving the reason of the journey not, as it 
stands, in the singular number, and imme- 
diately after the mention of Joseph, but 
after both clauses, and in the plural number, 
“because they,’’ etc. The studied per- 
spicuity with which St. Luke always writes 
is here an argument of considerable force. 
Into the supposed argument from the gene- 
alogy of St. Luke, it will not be possible to 
enter in this paper. It may be enough to 
say that there is nothing in the text, what- 
ever be the order of the words that may be 
adopted as the true reading, that would 
lead to the supposition that St. Luke was 
here giving the genealogy of the Virgin 
Mary. The only fact from which any in- 
ference could be drawn as to the tribe of 
the Virgin, is the fact of her being related 
to the mother of the Baptist (Luke i. 36), 
who, we know, was of the daughters of 
Aaron (Luke i. &) ; but even here the men- 
tion of the relationship is in too general 
terms to justify the deduction that, as is 
maintained by Ewald and others, Mary was 
of the tribe of Levi. At any rate, if it was 
so, it could never have occupied any prom- 
inence in Christian thought ; for compare 
Hebrews vii. 14. 
Some faint difficulty remains as to the 
original home of the Virgin Mary. It is 
contended that, from the language of St. 
Matthew (Matt. ii. 22, 23), we are to con- 
clude that this could not have been Galilee, 
but was probably Bethlehem. Whether 
such an inference can fairly be drawn from 
the words may properly be doubted. At 
any rate, the language of St. Luke is so dis- 
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tinct and consistent as to Nazareth being 
the original home of Joseph and Mary 
(Luke ii. 39), that we must abide by it, and 
be satisfied that if we knew all the details 
we should be able to account for the ap- 

arent tenor of the words of St. Matthew. 

t is, at least, quite conceivable that Joseph 
and Mary may have intended, after the 
marvellous circumstances connected with our 
Lord’s birth, to have made Bethlehem their 
future abode, and that they thus naturally 
contemplated, in the first instance, a return 
to the new home (Matt. ii. 22). 

Into the further facts connected with the 
Blessed Virgin which are disclosed in the 
gospel narrative, we do not propose here to 
enter, our object being simply to discrim- 
inate between the four who bear the name, 
in regard of merely external circumstances. 
In conclusion, we may notice that according 
to tradition the parents of the Virgin were 
Joachim, a person of influence, and Anna 
or Anne, the daughter of a priest bearing 
the name of Matthan ; that Mary was the 
child of their old age ; that she was fifteen 
years old at the birth of our Lord, and that 
she died at the age of fifty-nine,—or, accord- 
ing to others, at the age of seventy-two,— 
and was buried at Ephesus. The connec- 
tion of her name with Ephesus is natural 
enough, as early writers (Irenzeus, Eusebius) 
specify that city as the final home of St. 
John, to whom, as we well remember, our 
dying Lord committed this highly favored 
and blessed woman. 

2. The second Mary, as in order of the 
mention of her name in the gospel narrative, 
is Mary Magdalene, or Mary of Magdala,— 
a place on the western shore of the Lake of 
Galilee, and now bearing the name of Mejdet, 
perhaps identical with the Magadan men- 
tioned in Matthew xv. 39 (Rev. Ver.). We 
first meet with this Mary in the notice given 
by St. Luke (Luke viii. 2 seg.) of the wom- 
en who, after having been ‘* healed of evil 
spirits and infirmities,’? accompanied the 
Lord and his apostles in their missionary 
journeyings, and ‘‘ ministered unto them of 
their substance.’’ It is specially noted by 
the evangelist (see also Mark xvi. 9) that 
‘* seven devils”’ had, by the Lord’s merciful 
healing, gone forth from her. From the 
hint afforded by the demoniac or demoniacs 
of Gadara, we may suppose that a simulta- 
neous possession is alluded to (comp. also 
Matt. xii. 25; Luke xi. 26) ; and from the 
word ‘‘ healed’? we may not unnaturally 
suppose that it was a bodily, rather than a 
spiritual case, and that the popular identifi- 
cation of Mary Magdalene with the unknown 
woman who anointed the Lord’s feet in the 
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house of the Pharisee Simon (Luke vii. 36 
sqq.), is mistaken, and morally improbable. 
Still more indefensible is the identification 
of this anointing mentioned by St. Luke, 
and that mentioned by St. Matthew (Matt. 
xxvi. 6), St. Mark (Mark xiv. 3), and St. 
John (John xii. 3), as having taken place 
at Bethany, and the consequent confusion 
between Mary of Magdala and Mary of 
Bethany. 

The last incident connected with this de- 
voted woman is the manifestation of the 
risen Lord vouchsafed to her early on the 
resurrection morn, in the garden of the sep- 
ulchre (John xx. 11 sgq.). Two things 
would seem always connected with the 
memory of Mary Magdalene, if we may 
draw any inference from the mention of her 
name by St. Mark (Mark xvi. 9),—that she 
was rescued from the indwelling of devils, 
and was the first to whom the Lord ap- 
peared after his resurrection from the dead. 

Legend has sought to identify her with 
the daughter of the Canaanitish woman 
(Matt. xv. 22; Mark vii. 25), but, it need 
hardly be said, on no grounds that rise above 
scarcely plausible conjecture. 

3. The third Mary of the Gospels is Mary 
of Bethany, first mentioned by St. Luke 
(Luke x. 39) as being the sister of a certain 
Martha, who, at some place not specified, 
received our Lord into her house at some 
time, as it would seem, in the course of our 
Lord’s last journey. It is certain, from the 
subsequent narrative of the evangelist (see 
Luke xiii. 22; xvii. 11), that our Lord 
could not have yet arrived at Bethany. It 
has been supposed, therefore, by some ex- 
positors, that this must have been on some 
former visit to Jerusalem. This much, at 
any rate, would appear to be certain,—that 
the family were so well known to our Lord 
as to have been loved by him (John xi. 3, 5) 
some time previous to his visit, at the rais- 
ing of Lazarus. The conjecture, therefore, 
may be considered plausible. 

The circumstance with which the name 
of Mary of Bethany appears to have been 
especially connected was the anointing of 
the head and feet of our blessed Lord, in 
the house of Simon the leper. It was sol- 
emnly declared by our Lord that it was to 
be a memorial of her (Matt. xxvi. 13 ; Mark 
xiv. 9) wheresoever the gospel should be 
preached ; and when St. John, writing two 
generations afterward, first mentions the 
name of the holy woman, he at once distir- 
guishes her from every other Mary, as ‘‘ that 
Mary which anointed the Lord with oint- 
ment, and wiped his feet with her hair’’ 
(John xi. 2). After this holy scene, Mary 


of Bethany passes away completely from 
our view. 

4. The fourth Mary whose name appears 
in the Gospels is one about whose identifica- 
tion there 1s some difficulty, and with whom 
questions of the deepest interest have been 
associated. This Mary is mentioned by St. 
Matthew as one of the women who had fol- 
lowed our Lord from Galilee, and beheld, 
afar off, the crucifixion (Matt. xxvii. 55, 
56). She is also mentioned by the evange- 
list as present at the burial of our Lord, and 
at the sepulchre on the morning of the 
resurrection, and is described as ‘‘ the moth- 
er of James and Joses.’’ She is similarly 
mentioned by St. Mark (Mark xv. 40), and 
is described as ‘‘ the mother of James the 
Little and of Joses.’’ In Luke (xxiv. 10) 
she is only mentioned as having gone to the 
sepulchre, and is described, more briefly, as 
‘* the [mother] of James.’’ So far we have 
no difficulty. When we turn to John, we 
find mention of the holy women that stood 
by the cross, and in the following words, 
which we studiously leave without punctua- 
tion : *‘ His mother and the sister of his 
mother Mary the [wife] of Clopas and Mary 
Magdalene.’*” Now, before we notice the 
punctuation, we may consider this as clear, 
—that Mary, here described as ‘‘ the Sete 
of Clopas,’’ is identical with the mother of 
James and Joses. But was she, or was she 
not, the sister of the Virgin ? If she was, 
then the words, ‘‘ Mary the [wife] of Clo- 
pas,’’ must be considered as in apposition 
to, and as explanatory of, the unnamed 
** sister of his mother ;’’ and we must con- 
clude that no more than three persons are 
mentioned. If, however, she was not the 
sister of the Virgin, then there would be 
four persons, in two pairs,—two persons 
described and two definitely named. What 
is our decision to be ? As we know that 
much hangs on it, it is, perhaps, difficult to 
judge with perfect impartiality. This, 
however, surely may be said,—that, as no 
one is elsewhere mentioned, in the whole 
gospel narrative, as ‘‘ the sister of the Vir- 
gin,’’ it seems difficult to believe that, in a 
age in which it would seem clearly to 

e the desire of the inspired writer to be 
explicit in his mention of names, this in- 
sufficient designation should have been 
given of the pious woman referred to. It 
is only by comparison with the parallel 
passages in St. Matthew and St. Mark that 
we can obtain any means of identifying this 
sister of the Virgin. If she be not the wife 
of Clopas, she must apparently be ‘“‘ the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee’’ (Matt. 
xxvil. 56; comp. Mark xv. 40),—an iden- 
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tification to which Scripture does not else- 
where give any support. 

If, on the contrary, we take what would 
seem to be the more natural connection of 
the clauses in the verse which we are now 
considering, we at once drift into the much- 
contested question of ‘‘ the Lord’s breth- 
ren.”? Into this it is obvious that we can- 
not enter in this paper; but this, at any 
rate, may be said: that great, confessedly, 
as would seem to be the difficulty arising 
from the apparent fact that each of two 
sisters had the same name, Mary, it seems 
a greater difficulty to suppose that the 
James and Joses who were the sons of the 
wife of Clopas are different persons from 
the James and Joses who are mentioned by 
St. Mark (Mark vi. 2) as two of our Lord’s 
brethren. If we are prepared further to 
identify the name Alpheus with Clopas,— 
and the arguments for this are certainly 
very strong,—we shall have the further fact 
that the Mary we are now considering was 
the mother of an Apostle. That she was 
also the mother of a second Apostle seems 
more doubtful, for the view of the Revised 
Version that the Apostle Jude was not the 
brother, but the son of James (Luke vi. 16), 
is certainly more probable than the contrary. 

But we must proceed no further into the 
intricacies connected with the identifications 
involved in the keenly debated subject of 
the Lord’s brethren. We have now done 
what we have attempted to do. We have 
cleared up, we hope, any passing difficulties 
that might be felt in regard of those who, 
in the gospel narrative, bear the name of 
Mary. The further difficulties that our re- 
sults may be considered to involve belong 
fairly to a different and far more complicat- 
ed subject. 





HOW UNITARIANISM IS FARING 
IN JAPAN. 
BY REV. ARTHUR MAY KNAPP. 
From The Christian Register (Unitarian), Boston, March 30, 
1890. 

THE first Unitarian expedition to Japan, 
the ‘‘ Mayflower’ of by no means a forlorn 
hope, landed in this New England of the 
East on December 22, 1887. It found here 
a genial clime and a most hospitable — 
tion. Its missionaries, if by any possible 
rehabilitation of a spoiled word they could 
be called such, were, like all missionaries in 
this fairy land, anything but martyrs. The 
atmosphere of universal kindliness, peace, 
and good will here prevailing, makes ex- 
patriation the sole drawback to the pleasure 
of existence; and no resident foreigner, 
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even of the most moderate means, can with 
decency claim martyrdom on any other score. 

This genial sky was, however, somewhat 
beclouded when two years afterward the 
second Unitarian expedition made its land- 
ing. Not that any change had been 
wrought in the disposition of the gentle isl- 
anders, but only that seventeen long years 
of the selfish and domineering policy of the 
strong Western powers (the attitude of the 
United States forming, I am glad to say, a 
conspicuous exception) had produced its 
legitimate result in something closely akin 
to an anti-foreign reaction, and there was 
danger that the Japanese would put away 
from their hearts the strangers to whom 
their hospitality had been before so charm- 
ing in its genuineness and simplicity. Our 
second coming found the land in a ferment 
of political excitement. The pride of a pro- 
foundly self-respecting people just awaken- 
ing to a consciousness of their newly 
acquired liberty and of the dignity of self- 
government had been deeply stirred by some 
of the provisions of the new treaties then 
being negotiated. On the very day previous 
to our landing, the excitement reached its 
culmination in the attempted assassination 
of Count Okuma, the minister for foreign 
affairs, and from that day until now the 
times have been exceedingly unpropitious 
for directing the attention of the Japanese 
to any subject save the absorbing one of 
politics. Apart from the purely political 
phases, the anti-foreign reaction has, how- 
ever, been a healthful one, and one which 
all foreigners of discrimination should wel- 
come rather than deplore. In their new- 
found life there was a too manifest tendency 
among the Japanese to ignore their own na- 
tional individuality and to copy indiscrim- 
inately everything which belongs to Western 
life and ways. Now, Japanese individuali- 
ty, and its preservation from the evil things 
of Western civilization, is the watchword of 
the Japanese patriot. Should this tendency 
triumph, as there are now strong reasons 
for believing, we may well rejoice even if 
along with the evils some of the better ele- 
ments of our Western life be refused en- 
trance here. 

Happily for our own special errand, the 
immediate political excitement is now sub- 
siding, and there is every indication that 
the time is at hand when the attention of 
this people may be wisely directed to the 
message which we have to bring. 

Before this reaches the Megister, there 
will have been a movement all along the 
line in the way of presenting that message. 

The first number of the Unitarian Zas- 
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shi (magazine) is in press, and will appear 
on the first day of March, under more fa- 
vorable auspices than has been the case with 
any similar publication ever issued in Japan. 
It will contain articles and cordial letters of 
greeting from Mr. Fukuzawa, Count Loy- 
eshima, the vice-president of the Privy 
Council and the tutor of the emperor, Mr. 
Kato, the former president of the Imperial 
University, Mr. Nakamura, the most emi- 
nent Chinese scholar in the empire, and 
Mr. Lugiura, the leader of the moral move- 
ment among the students of the day. It is, 
of course, not to be claimed that all these 
men are Unitarians. Their interest and 
the great influence their names will exert 
have been obtained largely through con- 
siderations of personal friendship, and they 
have also been attracted by the liberality 
and catholicity of the prospectus of the 
magazine, which has been privately circu- 
lated among them. We fully realize that 
the future of the publication must depend 
largely upon our own efforts, while it will 
be our purpose to devote at least half of its 

ages to contributions from native sources. 
Many such contributions from men almost 
as eminent as those above mentioned are al- 
ready promised us for future numbers. 
The fact of our having an article from Mr. 
Fukuzawa’s pen in the first number is es- 
pecially noteworthy. The extent and power 
of his influence over this people cannot be 
exaggerated. The pecuniary and other 
value to a publication of even a single word 
from him is so great, and he is so constantly 
besieged for such a word by the graduates 
of his institution, and by others who engage 
in literary ventures, that he is forced to 
make it a rigid rule to refuse every one. In 
our case, he has made this single and most 
notable exception, contributing, not merely 
a word, but an original and striking article 
bearing directly upon the interests of our 
movement. An editorial in the Choya 
Shimbun, a rival of the Jiji Shimpo, of 
which latter Mr. Fukuzawa is the editor, 
recently put this estimate upon the extent 
of Mr. Fukuzawa’s influence : ‘‘ The posi- 
tion he holds in the minds of this nation is 
higher than that of ministers of State ; and 
he is to be greatly applauded for his known 
contempt for empty titles of nobility and 
other outward marks of distinction. That 
he possesses extraordinary capacity, the 
public knows already ; but the public has 
still to learn that he is equally distinguished 
for magnanimity and chivalry.” 

Of Mr. Lugiura, whom our emphasis on 
character and morality has drawn strongly 
to our movement, and who contributes a 


long article to our first number, the Japan 
Mail makes the following estimate: ‘* He 
is now Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Special Education in the Educational De- 
partment ; but it is not in the line of official 
work that he shows himself greatest : it is 
in the unique position he holds toward the 
rising generation. There it is that he ren- 
ders such excellent services to the country. 
A man of singular force of character, of 
keen intellect, and, above all, of sound com- 
mon sense, he has attracted around hima 
circle of intelligent youths over whom he 
exercises a powerful influence.”’ 

The first number of the Unitarian Zasshi 
contains, besides the Introductory, an article 
by Mr. Hawkes, our English colleague, on 
“Unitarianism a Religion, not a Philosophy,” 
one by Mr. MacCauley on ‘* Unitarianism as 
a Moral Power,’’ and one by the present 
writer on ‘‘ Unitarianism as a Social Force,” 
these being the three main departments, 
Religious, Ethical, and Social, which will 
constitute the make-up of future issues. 

To-morrow there will appear in forty of 
the principal newspapers and periodicals of 
the empire the first advertisement of the 
publication, occupying a large and conspic- 
uous space. In this advertisement, as also 
in another which follows a week later, there 
is displayed a statement of Unitarian Prin- 
ciples. Furthermore, on the inside of the 
cover of the magazine itself, directly over 
the table of contents, there will be kept as 
a standing notice in every number the fol- 
lowing statement, which the exigencies of 
the case have made it necessary to express 
with telegraphic brevity :— 


UNITARIAN PRINCIPLES. 


Fundamentals. 


On which al/ Unitarians are agreed. 

I. Basis. —Not traditional authority, but 
rational and scientific truth. 

II. Method.—Perfect Freedom of In- 
quiry. 

III. Aim.—The highest development of 
Humanity, personal and social. 


Beliefs commonly held by Unitarians. 


1. In Religion as the natural and neces- 
sary expression of man’s relations to God 
and Duty. 

2. In Christianity as that form of Relig- 
ion which in its purity teaches simply the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man. 
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3. In God as the Infinite and Eternal 
Power, Wisdom, and Beneficence, guiding 
the Universe by a process of natural devel- 
opment. 

4. In Man as the highest result of such 
development, who by his exalted nature may 
be called the Child of God. 

5. In the Bible as a collection of human 
writings, containing, though mixed with 
error, the best expression of man’s religious 
nature. 

6. In Jesus as the greatest of the teachers 
who have guided mankind in their religious 
development. 

7. In the Fellowship of Religions, since, 
though differing in excellence, they have 
the same source and substantially the same 
end. 

It is an interesting fact to be stated in 
connection with the publication of the 
magazine that our Japanese managers, Mr. 
Arakawa and Mr. Itaya, were both members 
of Mr. Sunderland’s church at Ann Arbor. 
It may easily be conceived that it is no small 
advantage for us that they are fully in sym- 

athy with our errand, and that rte enter 
into our plans with a corresponding enthu- 
siasm. 

Another feature of special theological in- 
terest is the fact that the new Unitarian 
magazine is based upon and forced to ac- 
knowledge the doctrine of vicarious atone- 
ment. The exigencies of the press laws 
here require that some one shall be respon- 
sible to the government and be ready to go 
to jail in case of such a violation of the laws 
as may require so extreme a measure to be 

ut into force. A go-to-jail editor is there- 

ore duly provided for. 

Of the other lines of work to be opened 
simultaneously with the publication of our 
pape it is not my purpose to write now, 

ut to wait until the next mail, when the 
will have become accomplished facts. Sut. 
fice it to say at present that our corps, 

reatly strengthened and stimulated as it 
nas lately been by the arrival of Mr. Hawkes 
from England, is working together with the 
utmost harmony ; that a large hall for lec- 
tures and addresses has been placed at our 
disposal free of charge by one of our Japan- 
ese friends ; that a building admirably sit- 
uated, and containing class-rooms and a 
smaller hall, having been purchased, is now 
being fitted up for our purposes ; and that 
long before this reaches the readers of the 
Register Unitarianism will have become an 
organized force among the influences which 
are now shaping the destinies of this 
wonderful land, this gentle and kindly 
people. 


A MONSTROUS JUDICIAL DECI- 
SION: THE BIBLE UNCONSTI- 
TUTIONAL. 


From The Advance Cengeetenie, Chicago, March 27, 


Tue decision of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin, declaring the presence of the 
Bible in a public school in that State ‘‘ un- 
constitutional,’’ seems to us a narrow and 
monstrous construction, a piece of judicial 
sectarian atheism, unwarranted by the facts 
and the law, contrary to the highest judicial 
precedents, and at war with the good of our 
system of public schools. 

No one now questions the necessity of 
keeping the public school in every proper 
sense of the term unsectarian. ‘To teach 
officially in the common school the special 
doctrines which separated the religious sects 
from one another is obviously improper un- 
der our system of schools. But to say that 
the Bible itself, without note or comment, 
the one book that is common to all Chris- 
tendom is, in the United States, itself sec- 
tarian and unconstitutional, is to exalt the 
sectarianism of atheism into the place of the 
Constitution. 

The State of Wisconsin was originally a 
part of the ‘‘ Northwestern Territory,” the 
bottom-most law of which was, and is, that 
glorious Ordinance of July 13, 1787, article 
3rd, of which reads: ‘‘ Religion, morality 
and knowledge being necessary to good 
government, and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” Did the term 
‘‘ religion,” as used in that fundamental 
law, mean atheism or heathenism? Or did 
it contemplate that the Bible itself was the 
one book of the world to be judicially put 
under taboo, banished and ruled out of the 
schools for which, according to that illus- 
trious Ordinance, every sixteenth quarter- 
section in the entire Territory was to be set 
apart for educational purposes ? 

Judge Story, in his ‘‘ Commentaries on 
the Constitution of the United States,” 
speaking of the meaning of the amendment 
to the Cenulitediven relating to this matter, 
Says : 

Me Probably at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, and of the amendment to 
it, now under consideration, the general if 
not the universal, sentiment in America was 
that Christianity ought to receive encour- 
agement from the State, so far as it is not 
incompatible with the private rights of con- 
science and the freedom of religious worship. 

‘* An attempt to level all religions, and to 

make it a matter of State policy to hold all 
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in utter indifference, would have created 
universal disapprobation, if not universal 
indignation. 

“<The real object of the amendment was, 
not to countenance, much less to advance, 
Mahometanism, or Judaism, or infidelity, 
by prostrating Christianity ; but to exclude 
all rivalry among Christian sects, and to 
prevent any national ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, which should give to any hierarchy 
the exclusive patronage of the National 
Government.”’ 

The particular case at issue in Wisconsin, 
is that known as the Edgerton Bible case. 
It had been customary for teachers in the 
schools in the township of Edgerton to read 
from the Bible at the opening of the school 
each morning, using the common English 
version. Some of the Roman Catholic pa- 
rents, prompted no doubt by the priests, 
protested against this, and appealed to the 
Circuit Court for a writ of mandamus to 
compel the School Board to put a stop to 
the practice. 

The Circuit Court under the ruling of 
Judge Bennett declined to grant the writ. 
The case on appeal came before the Supreme 
Court of the State, with the result men- 
tioned above. Judge Lyon, who wrote the 
formal opinion, deals directly with the 
question, whether the reading of the Bible 
is ‘‘sectarian instruction.” Says Judge 
Lyon : 

** The term ‘ sectarian instruction’ in the 
Constitution manifestly refers exclusively to 
instruction in religious doctrines which are 
believed by some religious sects and rejected 
by others. Hence to teach the existence of 
a Supreme Being of infinite wisdom, power, 
and goodness, and that it is the highest duty 
of all men to adore, obey, and love him, is 
not sectarian, because all religious sects so 
believe and teach. 

** The instruction becomes sectarian when 
it goes further and inculcates doctrine or 
dogma concerning which the religious sects 
are in conflict. This we understand to be 
the meaning of the constitutional prohibi- 
tion. That the reading of the Bible in the 
schools, although unaccompanied by any 
comment on the part of the teacher, is in- 
struction seems to us too clear for argument. 
Some of the most valuable instruction a 
person can receive may be derived from 
reading alone, without any aid by way of 
comment or exposition. The question 
therefore seems to narrow down to this: Is 
the reading of the Bible in the schools—not 
merely selected passages therefrom but the 
whole of it—sectarian instruction of the 
pupils? In view of the fact already men- 


tioned, that the Bible contains numerous 
doctrinal passages upon some of which the 

eculiar creed of almost every religious sect 
is based, and that such passages may rea- 
sonably be understood to inculcate the doc- 
trines predicated upon them, an affirmative 
answer to the question seems unavoidable. 
Any pupil of ordinary intelligence who lis- 
tens to the reading of the doctrinal portions 
of the Bible will be more or less instructed 
thereby in the doctrine of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, the eternal punishment of the 
wicked, the authority of the priesthood, the 
binding force and efficacy of the sacraments, 
and many other conflicting sectarian doc- 
trines.” 

This is to say, the Bible, though the book 
common to all the sects, is such a book that 
a pupil, if not an idiot, listening to the read- 
ing of it might be liable to be ** more or less 
instructed thereby” and get some impres- 
sions of his own as to doctrines contained 
in it ; therefore, it must be ruled out of the 
public schools of the State as ‘‘ unconstitu- 
tional.” 

But if this monstrous judicial doctrine be 

accepted, what then will become of the text- 
books founded upon the fundamental teach- 
ings of the Bible ? Must these be utterly 
expurgated and flattened out into sheer pa- 
ganism or complete agnosticism as regards 
all the spiritual necessities and interests of 
our nature? No, not quite that. It is not 
necessary to “‘ banish from the district 
schools such text-books as are founded upon 
the fundamental teachings of the Bible or 
which contain extracts therefrom; and 
there is much in the Bible which cannot 
justly be characterized as sectarian, and there 
can be no valid objection to the use of such 
matter in the secular instructions of the 
“ner Much of it has great historical and 
iterary value which may be thus utilized 
without violating the constitutional prohibi- 
tion. It may also be utilized to inculcate 
good morals—that is, our duties to each 
other—which may and ought to be inculcat- 
ed by the district schools.” 

So it will be some satisfaction to good 
people in the freedom-loving State of Wis- 
consin, to learn from their Supreme Court 
that their schools need not be quite reduced 
to utter immorality as well as absolute irre- 
ligiousness. 


But Justice Cassoday, of the same Court, 
in his separate opinion makes another point. 
The Bible must not be read in a public 
school ; for, if read before the pupils, it 
might, in some cases at least, awaken some 
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sentiments kindred to worship; such a 
‘* holy sense of honor, reverence, adoration, 
and homage to Almighty God,”’ as consti- 
tutes ‘‘ the very essence of worship.” And 
that, it seems, would be dreadful in a public 
school. ‘These are the words of Judge Cas- 
soday in his opinion : 

** Certainly the reading of the holy Scrip- 
tures as the eternal word of God, in obe- 
dience to the often repeated injunction 
therein contained, whether by the individ- 
ual, or privately, or in the family, or in the 
public assembly, is an essential part of divine 
worship. Every sermon is based upon some 
text of Scripture. Most prayers are pre- 
ceded by the reading of some passage of 
Scripture as an intelligent guide to the 
thoughts of the worshipper or worshippers. 
The Sermon on the seco contains the 
prayer taught by the blessed Lord. Is it 
possible for any genuine believer in the 
Christian religion to read that sermon, and 
especially that prayer, without being filled 
with a holy sense of honor, reverence, ado- 
ration, and homage to Almighty God? 
which is the very essence of worship. We 
must hold that the stated reading of the 
Bible in the public schools as a text-book 
may be worship within the meaning of the 
clause of the Constitution under considera- 
tion.” 

In short, it therefore comes to this in the 
public school system of Wisconsin, as inter- 
preted by its astute Supreme Court, that 
the two things to be tabooed and banished 
and forever kept out of the public schools, 
are, the idea of God and any “‘ holy sense of 
honor and reverence to Almighty God !” 

Well, if this is what our American public 
school system has come to, or is coming to, 
the fact should be known, and the necessary 
hearings and tremendous significance of it 
appreciated. 

The Bible may at any rate rank as a clas- 
sic in the world’s literature. Nobody thinks 
it a bad book. It is commonly supposed to 
have some value from a historic and literary 
point of view. It has unquestionably had 
more to do in determining the literature and 
the laws and the social life of the progressive 
nations than any other book, if not more 
than all other books put together. The 
President of the United States takes his 
oath of office with a more or less ‘‘ holy 
sense of honor and reverence,” with his 
hand placed on this book. All our legisla- 
tive bodies from the National Senate and 
Ifouse of Representatives down, are opened 
with prayer. Last year, when the first cen- 
tennial of the National Constitution was 
celebrated in a national way, with most im- 


posing ceremonies, the formal celebration 
was opened with prayer. The spirit of lib- 
erty is commonly supposed to be the glory 
of our American institutions. The public 
school is declared to be ‘‘ the sheet anchor 
of the ship of State.” But in the public 
school—according to the opinion of Wiscon- 
sin’s Supreme Court—the two things to be 
forever prohibited, scared off and barred 
out of the public school are, the Bible and 
‘the holy sense of honor and reverence” 
toward God. 

The Legislature of Georgia, two or three 
years ago, came near passing what was 
called ‘* the chain-gang law,’’ to the effect 
that if any teacher in any school in that 
State should allow a white pupil in a school 
along with colored pupils, he might be pun- 
ished with a year’s consignment to the 
chain-gang. As toa teacher in a Wisconsin 
school who might like to read a few verses 
from the Bible, he need not be sent to the 
chain-gang, but he must be gagged. And 
if this law hold in the public school, it must 
also hold in the State University and in the 
State Normal Schools. And all this, in the 
interests of a ‘* sectarian” atheism. 

If, hereafter, in the State of Wisconsin, 
the public schools, including the Normal 
Schools and the State University, are not 
actually made to be what Romanists have all 
along tried to make them out to be, abso- 
lutely and positively godless, it will be no 
fault of this decision of Judges Lyon, Cas- 
soday and Orton. It should be added that 
a similar decision has never been rendered 
by any Supreme Court in any other State 
in the Union. This case is at any rate cer- 
tain to be notorious. But what has this 
one particular Book done for America, or, 
let it be added, for the State of Wisconsin, 
that its chief judiciary should thus unite in 
pronouncing it an unfit and ‘‘ unconstitu- 
tional” book to be read in the hearing of 
the children and youth of that State in the 
public schools ? And is it, as Judge Casso- 
day suggests, such a dreadful thing to in- 
culeate in the youth of our time a “holy 
sense of honor and reverence” ? Is that the 
rock on which the youth of Wisconsin are 
in special danger of personal shipwreck ? 

Such a narrow and strained and tortured 
construction of the law is sheer pettifog- 
ging ; it lacks the first element of judicial 
decency. 


Drvue CieRK (briskly): Insect powder? Yes, 
ma’am. Here’s some Swedish insect powder that’s 
highly recommended. 

Customer: [ don’t know whether that will 
work. Mine are plain, American insects. 





VI. 
CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 
BY HENRY WACE, D.D. 
(Continued from the April number, p. 53.) 


incredible that no old traditions of our Lord’s 
teaching should have existed beyond those 
which are common to the three Gospels. St. 
Luke, in fact, in that preface which Prof. 
Huxley has no hesitation in using for his 
own purposes, says that ‘‘ many had taken 
in hand to set forth in order a declaration 
of those things which are most surely be- 
lieved among us ;” but Prof. Huxley asks 
us to assume that none of these records were 
old, and none trustworthy, but that particu- 
iar one which furnishes a sort of skeleton to 
the first three Gospels. There is no evi- 
dence whatever, beyond Prof. Huxley’s pri- 
vate judgment, for such an assumption. 
Nay, he himself tells us that, according 
to Holtzmann, it is at present a “‘ burning 
question” among critics ‘‘ whether the rel- 
atively primitive narration and the root of 
the other synoptic texts is contained in Mat- 
thew or in Mark.”* Yet while his own 
authority tells him that this is a burning 
uestion, he treats it as settled in favor of 
St. Mark, ‘* beyond any rational doubt or 
dispute,” and employs this assumption as 
sufficiently solid ground on which to rest 
his doubts of the genuineness of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer ! 

But let us pass to another point in Prof. 
Huxley’s mode of argument. Let us grant, 
again, for the sake of argument, his non se- 
quitur that the second Gospel is the nearest 
extant representative of the oldest tradition. 
** How comes it,’’ he asks, ‘* that it contains 
neither the Sermon on the Mount nor the 
Lord’s Prayer ?”’ Well, that is a very in- 
teresting inquiry, which has, in point of 
fact, often been considered by Christian di- 
vines ; and various answers are conceivable, 
equally reasonable and sufficient. If it was 
St. Mark’s object to record our Lord’s acts 
rather than his teaching, what right has 
Prof. Huxley, from his purely human point 
of view, to find fault with him? If, from 
a Christian point of view, St. Mark was in- 
spired by a divine guidance to present the 
most vivid, brief, and effective sketch pos- 
sible of our Lord’s action as a Saviour, and 
for that purpose to leave to another writer 
the description of our Lord asa teacher, the 
phenomenon is not less satisfactorily ex- 
plained. St. Merk, according to, that tra- 
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dition of the Church which Prof. Huxley 
believes to be quite worthless, but which his 
authority Holtzmann does not, was in great 
measure the mouth-piece of St. Peter. Now, 
St. Peter is recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, in his address to Cornelius, as 
summing up our Lord’s life in these words : 
‘How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power, who 
went about doing good, and healing all who 
were oppressed of the devil; for God was 
with him ;” and this is very much the point 
of view represented in St. Mark’s Gospel. 
When, in fact, Prof. Huxley asks, in answer 
to Holtzmann, who is again unfavorable to 
his views, ‘‘ What conceivable motive could 
Mark have for omitting it ?”* the answers 
that arise are innumerable. Perhaps, as 
has been suggested, St. Mark was more con- 
cerned with acts than words ; perhaps he 
wanted to be brief ; perhaps he was writing 
for persons who wanted one kind of record 
and not another ; and, above all, perhaps it 
was not so much a question of ** omission” 
as of selection. It is really astonishing that 
this latter consideration never seems to cross 
the mind of Prof. Huxley and writers like 
him. The Gospels are among the briefest 
biographies in the world. I have some- 
times thought that there is evidence of 
something superhuman about them in the 
mere fact that, while human biographers 
labor through volumes in order to give us 
some idea of their subject, every one of the 
Gospels, occupying no more than a chapter 
or two in length of an ordinary biography, 
nevertheless gives us an image of our ped 
sufficiently vivid to have made him the liv- 
ing companion of all subsequent generations. 
But if ** the gospel of Jesus Christ ” was to 
be told within the compass of the sixteen 
chapters of St. Mark, some selection had to 
be made out of the mass of our Lord’s words 
and deeds as recorded by the tradition of 
those ‘‘ who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word.” The 
very greatness and effectiveness of these four 
Gospels consist in this wonderful power of 
selection, like that by which a great artist 
depicts a character and a figure in half a 
dozen touches ; and Prof. Huxley may, per- 
haps, to put the matter on its lowest level, 
find out a conceivable motive for St. Mark’s 
omissions when he can produce such an 
effective narrative as St. Mark’s. As St. 
John says at the end of his Gospel, ‘* There 
are also many other things which Jesus did, 
the which, if they should be written every 
one, I suppose that even the world itself 








* Page 101. 





* Page 104. 
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could not contain the books that should be 
written.’’ So St. John, like St. Mark, had 
to make his selection, and selection involves 
omission. 

But, after all, I venture to ask whether 
anything can be more preposterous than this 
supposition that because a certain tradition 
is the oldest authority, therefore every other 
authority is discredited ? Boswell writes a 
life of Johnson ; therefore every record of 
Johnson’s acts or words which is not in Bos- 
well is to be suspected. Carlyle writes a 
life of Sterling first, and Archdeacon Hare 
writes one afterward ; therefore nothing in 
the archdeacon’s life is to be trusted which 
was not also in Carlyle’s. What seems to 
me so astonishing about Prof. Huxley’s ar- 
ticles is not the wildness of their conclusions, 
but the rottenness of their ratiocination. 
To take another instance : 

Luke either knew the collection of loosely con- 
nected and aphoristic utterances which appear 
under the name of the ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount”’ in 
‘* Matthew,”’ or he did not. If he did not, he must 
have been ignorant of the existence of such a docu- 
ment as our canonical ‘* Matthew,’’ a fact which 
does not make for the genuineness or the authority 
of that book. If he did, he has shown that he does 
not care for its authority on a matter of fact of no 
small importance ; and that does not permit us to 
conceive that he believed the first Gospel to be the 
work of an authority to whom he ought to defer, 
let alone that of an apostolic eye-witness. 

I pass by the description of the Sermon 
on the Mount as a ‘‘ collection of loosely 
connected utterances,” though it is a kind 
of begging of a very important question. 
But supposing St. Luke to have been ig- 
norant of the existence of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, how does this reflect on the gen- 
uineness of that book unless we know, as 
no one does, that St. Matthew’s Gospel was 
written before St. Luke’s, and sufficiently 
long before it to have become known to 
him ? Or, if he did know it, where is the 
disrespect to its authority in his having 
given for his own purposes an abridgment 
of that which St. Matthew gave more ful- 
ly? Prof. Huxley might almost seem 
dominated by the mechanical theory of in- 
spiration which he denounces in his an- 
tagonists. He writes as if there were 
something absolutely sacred, neither to be 
altered nor added to, in the mere words of 
some old authority of which he conceives 
himself to be in possession. Dr. Abbott, 
with admirable labor, has had printed for 

him, in clear type, the words or bits of 
words which are common to the first three 
Gospels, and he seems immediately to adopt 
the anathema of the book of Revelation, 
and to proclaim to every man, evangelists 
and apostles included, ‘*if any man shall 


add unto these things, . . . and if any man 
shall take away from the words” of this 
‘‘common tradition” of Dr. Abbott, he 
shall be forthwith scientifically excommuni- 
cated. I venture to submit, as a mere mat- 
ter of common sense, that if three persons 
used one document, it is the height of rash- 
ness to conclude that it contained nothing 
but what they all three quote ; that it is not 
only possible but probable that, while certain 
parts were used by all, each may have used 
some parts as suitable to his own purpose 
which the others did not find suitable to 
theirs ; and, lastly, that the fact of there 
having been one such document in existence 
is so far from being evidence that there were 
no others, that it even creates some pre- 
sumption that there were. In short, I must 
beg leave to represent, not so much that 
Prof. Huxley’s conclusions are wrong, but 
that there is absolutely no validity in the 
reasoning by which he endeavors to support 
them. It is not, in fact, reasoning at all, 
but mere presumption and guess-work, in- 
consistent, moreover, with all experience 
and common sense. 

Of course, if Prof. Huxley’s quibbles 
against the Sermon on the Mount go to 
pieces, so do his cavils at the authenticity 
of the Lord’s Prayer ; and, indeed, on these 
two points I venture to think that the case 
for which I was contending is carried by the 
mere fact that it seems necessary to Prof. 
Huxley’s position to dispute them. If he 
cannot maintain his ground without pushing 
his agnosticism to such a length as to deny 
the substantial genuineness of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer, I think 
he will be found to have allowed enough to 
satisfy reasonable men that his case must be 
a bad one. I shall not, therefore, waste 
more time on these points, as I must say 
something on his strange treatment of the 
third point in the evangelical records to 
which I referred, the story of the Passion. 
It is really difficult to take seriously what 
he says on this subject. He says: 


I am not quite sure what Dr. Wace means by 
this—I am not aware that any one (with the excep- 
tion of certain ancient heretics) has propounded 
doubts as to the reality of the crucifixion ; and cer- 
tainly I have no inclination to argue about the pre- 
cise accuracy of every detail of that pathetic story 
of suffering and wrong. But if Dr. Wace means, 
as I suppose he does, that that which, according to 
the orthodox view, happened after the crucifixion, 
and which is, in a dogmatic sense, the most impor- 
tant part of the story, is founded on solid historical 
proofs, I must beg leave to express a diametrically 
opposite conviction. 


Prof. Huxley is not quite sure what I 
mean by the story of the Passion, but sup- 
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poses I mean the story of the resurrection ! 
It is barely credible that he can have sup- 
posed anything of the kind; but by this 
gratuitous supposition he has again evaded 
the issue I proposed to him, and has shifted 
the argument to another topic, which, how- 
ever important in itself, is entirely irrelevant 
to the particular point in question. If he 
really supposed that when I said the Passion 
I meant the resurrection, it is only another 
proof of his incapacity for strict argument, 
at least on these subjects. I not only used 
the expression ‘‘ the story of the Passion,”’ 
but I explicitly stated in my reply to him 
for what purpose I appealed to it. I said 
that ‘‘ that story involves the most solemn 
attestation, again and again, of truths of 
which an agnostic coolly says he knows 
nothing ;’’ and I mentioned particularly our 
Lord’s final utterance, ‘‘ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit,’’ as conveying 
our Lord’s attestation in his death agony to 
his relation to God as his Father. That ex- 
clamation is recorded by St. Luke ; but let 
me remind the reader of what is recorded by 
St. Mark, upon whom Prof. Huxley mainly 
relies. ‘There we have the account of the 
agony in Gethsemane and of our Lord’s 
prayer to his Father; we have the solemn 
challenge of the highpriest, ‘* Art thou the 
Christ, the son of the Blessed ?’’ and our 
Lord’s reply, ‘‘ I am; and ye shall see the 
Son of man sitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of heaven,” 
with his immediate condemnation, on the 
ground that in this statement he had spoken 
blasphemy. On the cross, moreover, St. 
Mark records his affecting appeal to his 
Father, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” All this solemn evidence 
Prof. Huxley puts aside with the mere pass- 
ing observation that he has ‘‘ no inclination 
to argue about the precise accuracy of every 
detail of that pathetic story of suffering and 
wrong.” But these prayers and declarations 
of our Lord are not mere details ; they are 
of the very essence of the story of the Pas- 
sion ; and whether Prof. Huxley is inclined 
to argue about them or not, he will find 
that all serious people will be influenced by 
them to the end of time, unless they be shown 
to be unhistorical. 

At all events, by refusing to consider their 
import, Prof. Huxley has again, in the most 
flagrant manner, evaded my challenge. I 
not only mentioned specifically ‘‘ the story 
of the Passion,” but I explained what I 
meant by it; and Prof. Huxley asks us to 
believe that he does not understand what I 
referred to; he refuses to face that story ; 
and he raises an irrelevant issue about the 


resurrection. It is irrelevant, because the 
point specifically at issue between us is not 
the truth of the Christian creed, but the 
meaning of agnosticism, and the responsi- 
bilities which agnosticism involves. I say 
that whether agnosticism be justifiable or 
not, it involves a denial of the beliefs in 
which Jesus lived and died. It would 
equally involve a denial of them had he 
never risen; and if Prof. Huxley really 
thinks, therefore, that a denial of the resur- 
rection affects the evidence afforded by the 
Passion, he must be incapable of distinguish- 
ing between two successive and entirely dis- 
tinct occurrences. 

But the manner in which Prof. Huxley 
has treated this irrelevant issue deserves 
perhaps a few words, for it is another char- 
acteristic specimen of his mode of argument. 
I note, by the way, that, after referring to 
** the facts of the case as stated by the oldest 
extant narrative of them’’—he means the 
story in St. Mark, though this is not a part 
of that common tradition of the three Gos- 
pels on which he relies ; for, as he observes, 
the accounts in St. Matthew and St. Luke 
present marked variations from it—he adds : 

I do not see why any one should have a word to 
say against the inherent probability of that narra- 
tive ; and, for my part, I am quite ready to accept 
it as an historical fact, that so much and no more 
is positively known of the end of Jesus of Nazareth. 


We have, then, the important admission 
that Prof. Huxley has not a word to say 
against the historic credibility of the narra- 
tive in the fifteenth chapter of St. Mark, 
and accordingly he proceeds to quote its 
statements for the purpose of his argument. 
That argument, in brief, is that our Lord 
might very well have survived his crucifixion, 
have been removed still living to the tomb, 
have been taken out of it on the Friday or 
Saturday night by Joseph of Arimathea, and 
have recovered and found his way to Galilee. 
So much Prof. Huxley is prepared to be- 
lieve, and he asks ‘‘ on what grounds can a 
reasonable man be asked to believe any 
more ?”? Buta prior question is on what 
grounds can a reasonable man be asked to 
believe as much as this ? In the first place, 
if St. Mark’s narrative is to be the basis of 
discussion, why does Prof. Huxley leave out 
of account the scourging, with the indication 
of weakness in our Lord’s ability to bear his 
cross, and treat him as exposed to crucifix- 
ion in the condition simply of ‘‘ temperate, 
strong men, such as the ordinary Galilean 

easants were’? In the next place, I am 
informed by good medical authority that he 
is quite mistaken in saying that ‘‘ no serious 
physical symptoms need at once arise from 
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the wounds made by the nails in the hands 
and feet,” and that, on the contrary, very 
grave symptoms would ordinarily arise in 
the course of no long time from such severe 
wounds, left to fester, with the nails in 
them, for six hours. In the third place, 
Prof. Huxley takes no account of the pierc- 
ing of our Lord’s side, and of the appearance 
of blood and water from the wound, which 
is solemnly attested by one witness. It is 
true that incident is not recorded by St. 
Mark ; but Prof. Huxley must disprove the 
witness before he can leave it out of account. 
But, lastly, if Prof. Huxley’s account of the 
matter be true, the first preaching of the 
church must have been founded on a de- 
liberate fraud, of which some at least of our 
Lord’s most intimate friends were guilty, or 
to which they were accessory ; and J thought 
that supposition was practically out of ac- 
count among reasonable men. Prof. Hux- 
ley argues as if he had only to deal with the 
further evidence of St. Paul. That, in- 
deed, is evidence of a far more momentous 
nature than he recognizes ; but it is by no 
means the most important. It is beyond 
question that the Christian society, from the 
earliest moment of its existence, believed in 
our Lord’s resurrection. Baur frankly says 


that there is no doubt about the church 
having been founded on this belief, though 
he cannot explain how the belief arose. If 


the resurrection be a fact, the belief is ex- 
plained ; but it is certainly not explained by 
the supposition of a fraud on the part of 
Joseph of Arimathea. As to Prof. Hux- 
ley’s assertion that the accounts in the three 
Gospels are ‘‘ hopelessly discrepant,”’ it is 
easily made and as easily denied ; but it is 
out of all reason that Prof. Huxley’s bare 
assertion on such a point should outweigh 
the opinions of some of the most learned 
judges of evidence, who have thought no 
such thing. It would be absurd to attempt 
to discuss that momentous story as a side 
issue in a review. It is enough to have 
pointed out that Prof. Huxley discusses it 
without even taking into account the state- 
ments of the very narrative on which he re- 
lies. The manner in which he sets aside St. 
Paul is equally reckless : 

According to his own showing, Paul, in the vigor 
of his manhood, with every means of becoming ac- 
quainted, at first hand, with the evidence of eye- 
witnesses, not merely refused to credit them, but 
‘* persecuted the Church of God and made havoc 
of it.” . . . Yet this strange man, because he has 
a vision one day, at once, and with equally head- 
long zeal, flies to the opposite pole of opinion. 


The whole 
How can Prof. 
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that no vision could be of such a nature as 
to justify a man in acting on it? If, as we 
are told, our Lord personally appeared to St. 
Paul, spoke to him, and gave him specific 
commands, was he to disbelieve his own eyes 
and ears, as well as his own conscience, and 
go up to Jerusalem to cross-examine Peter 
and John and James? If the vision was a 
real one he was at once under orders, and 
had to obey our Lord’s injunctions. It is, 
to say the least, rash, if not presumptuous, 
for Prof. Huxley to declare that such a 
vision as St. Paul had would not have con- 
vinced him ; and, at all events, the question 
is not disposed of by calling the manifesta- 
tion ‘‘a vision.” ‘Two things are certain 
about St. Paul. One is that he was in the 
confidence of the Pharisees, and was their 
trusted agent in persecuting the Christians ; 
and the other is that he was afterward in 
the confidence of the apostles, and knew all 
their side of the case. He holds, therefore, 
the unique position of having had equal ac- 
cess to all that would be alleged on both 
sides ; and the result is that, being fully ac- 
quainted with all that the Pharisees could 
urge against the resurrection, he neverthe- 
less gave up his whole life to attesting its 
truth, and threw in his lot, at the cost of 
martyrdom, with those whom he had for- 
merly persecuted. Prof. Huxley reminds 
us that he did all this in the full vigor of 
manhood, and in spite of strong and even 
violent prejudices. This is not a witness to 
be put aside in Prof. Huxley’s off-hand 
manner. 

But the strangest part of Prof. Huxley’s 
article remains to be noticed ; and, so far 
as the main point at issue between us is con- 
cerned, I need hardly have noticed anything 
else. He proceeds to a long and intricate 
discussion, quite needless, as I think, for 
his main object, respecting the relations be- 
tween the Nazarenes, Ebionites, Jewish and 
Gentile Christians, first in the time of Jus- 
tin Martyr and then of St. Paul. Into this 
discussion, in the course of which he makes 
assumptions which, as Holtzmann will tell 
him, are as much questioned by the German 
criticism on which he relies as by English 
theologians, it is unnecessary for me to fol- 
low him. The object of it 1s to establish a 
conclusion, which is all with which I am 
concerned. That conclusion is that ‘‘ if the 
primitive Nazarenes of whom the Acts speak 
were orthodox Jews, what sort of probabili- 
ty can there be that Jesus was anything 
else ???* But what more is necessary for the 
purpose of my argument ? To say, indeed, 





* Page 124. 
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that this a priori probability places us ‘‘ in 
a position to form a safe Judgment of the 
limits within which the teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth must have been confined,’’ is to 
beg a great question, for it assumes that our 
Lord could not have transcended those limits 
unless his disciples transcended them simul- 
taneously with him. But if our Lord’s be- 
liefs were those of an orthodox Jew, we 
certainly know enough of them to be quite 
sure that they involved a denial of Prof. 
Huxley’s agnosticism. An orthodox Jew 
certainly believed in God, and in his re- 
sponsibility to God, and in a divine revela- 
tion and a divine law. It is, says Prof. 
Huxley, ‘‘ extremely probable’’ that he ap- 
pealed *‘ to those noble conceptions of relig- 
1on which constituted the pith and kernel 
of the teaching of the great prophets of his 
nation seven hundred years earlier.” But, 
if so, his first principles involved the asser- 
tion of religious realities which an agnostic 
refuses to acknowledge. Prof. Huxley has, 
in fact, dragged his readers through this 
thorny question of Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tianity in order to establish, at the end of 
it, and, as it seems, quite unconsciously, an 
essential part of the very allegation which I 
originally made. I said that a person who 
** knows nothing” of God asserts the belief 
of Jesus of Nazareth to have been un- 
founded, repudiates his example, and denies 
his authority. Prof. Huxley, in order to 
answer this contention, offers to prove, with 
great elaboration, that Jesus was an ortho- 
dox Jew, and consequently that his belief 
did involve what an agnostic rejects. How 
much beyond these elementary truths Jesus 
taught is a further and a distinct question. 
What I was concerned to maintain is that a 
man cannot be an agnostic with respect to 
even the elementary truths of religion with- 
out rejecting the example and authority of 
Jesus Christ ; and Prof. Huxley, though he 
still endeavors to avoid facing the fact, has 
established it by a roundabout method of 
his own. 

I suppose I must also reply to Prof. Hux- 
ley’s further challenge respecting my belief 
in the story of the Gadarene swine, though 
the difficulty of which he makes so much 
seems to me too trivial to deserve serious 
notice. He says ‘‘there are two stories, 
one in ‘ Mark’ and ‘ Luke,’ and the other 
in ‘ Matthew.’ In the former there is one 
possessed man, in the latter there are two,”’ 
and he asks me which I believe? My an- 
swer is that I believe both, and that the 
supposition of there being any inconsistency 
between them can only arise on that me- 
chanical view of inspiration from which 


Prof. Huxley seems unable to shake himself 
free. Certainly ‘‘ the most unabashed of 
reconcilers cannot well say that one man is 
the same as two, or two as one ;” but no 
one need be abashed to say that the greater 
number includes the less, and that if two 
men met our Lord, one certainly did. If I 
go into the operating theatre of King’s Col- 
lege Hospital, and see an eminent surgeon 
perform a new or rare operation on one or 
two patients, and if I tell a friend afterward 
that I saw the surgeon perform such and 
such an operation on a patient, will he feel 
in any perplexity if he meets another spec- 
tator half an hour afterward who says he 
saw the operation performed on two pa- 
tients ? All that I should have been think- 
ing of was the nature of the operation, 
which is as well described by reference to 
one patient as to half a dozen ; and similar- 
ly St. Mark and St. Luke may have thought 
that the only important point was the na- 
ture of the miracle itself, and not the num- 
ber of possessed men who were the subjects 
of it. It is quite unnecessary, therefore, for 
me to omaliee all the elaborate dilemmas in 
which Prof. Huxley would entangle me re- 
pte the relative authority of the first 
three Gospels. As two includes one, and as 
both witnesses are in my judgment equally 
to be trusted, I adopt the supposition 
which includes the statements of both. It 
is a pure assumption that inspiration re- 
quires verbal accuracy in the reporting of 
every detail, and an assumption quite in- 
consistent with our usual tests of truth. 
Just as no miracle has saved the texts of the 
Scriptures from corruption in secondary 
points, so no miracle has been wrought to 
exclude the ordinary variations of truthful 
reporters in the Gospel narratives. Buta 
miracle, in my belief, has been wrought in 
inspiring four men to give, within the com- 
pass of their brief narratives, such a picture 
of the life and work and teaching, of the 
death and resurrection, of the Son of man 
as to illuminate all human existence for the 
future, and to enable men “‘ to believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, and believing to have 
life through his name.” 

It is with different feelings from those 
which Prof. Huxley provokes that I turn 
for a while to Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ The New Reformation.’’ Since 
he adopts that article as a sufficient confu- 
tation of mine, I feel obliged to notice it, 
though I am sorry to appear in any position 
of antagonism to its author. Apart from 
other considerations, I am under much 
obligation to Mrs. Ward for the valuable 
series of articles which she contributed to 
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the ‘‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography” 
under my editorship, upon the obscure but 
interesting history of the Goths in Spain. 
I trust that, in her account of the effect 
upon Robert Elsmere and Merriman of ab- 
sorption in that barbarian scene, she is not 
describing her own experience and the source 
of her own aberrations. But I feel espe- 
cially bound to treat her argument with con- 
sideration, and to waive any opposition which 
can be avoided. I am sorry that she, too, 
questions the possibility in this country of 
“a scientific, that is to say, an unpreju- 
diced, an unbiassed study of theology, under 
oresent conditions,’’ and I should have 
boned that she would have had too much 
confidence in her colleagues in the impor- 
tant work to which I refer than to cast this 
slur upon them. Their labors have, in fact, 
been received with sufficient appreciation 
by German scholars of all schools to render 
their vindication unnecessary ; and if Prof. 
Huxley can extend his study of German 
theological literature much beyond Zeller’s 
“ Vortrige” of “a quarter of a century 
ago,” or Ritschl’s writings of ‘‘ nearly forty 
years ago,’’ he will not find himself coun- 
tenanced by church historians in Germany 
in his contempt for the recent contributions 
of English scholars to early church history. 
However, it is the more easy for me to 
waive all differences of this nature with 
Mrs. Ward, because it is unnecessary for 
me to look beyond her article for its own 
refutation. Her main contention, or that 
at least for which Prof. Huxley appeals to 
her, seems to be that it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the rationalistic movement of 
Germany has been defeated in the sphere 
of New Testament criticism, and she selects 
more particularly for her protest a recent 
statement in the Quarterly Review that this 
criticism, and particularly the movement 
led by Baur, is ‘‘an attack which has 
failed.” The Quarterly Reviewer may be 
left to take care of himself; but I would 
only ask what is the evidence which Mrs. 
Ward adduces to the contrary? It may be 
summed up in two words—a prophecy and 
a romance. She does not adduce any evi- 
dence that the Tibingen school, which is 
the one we are chiefly concerned with, did 
not fail to establish its specific contentions ; 
on the contrary, she says that ‘history 
protested,” and she goes on to prophesy the 
success of other speculations which arose 
from that protest, concluding with an im- 
aginary sketch, like that with which ‘‘ Rob- 
ert Elsmere” ends, of a ‘‘ new Reformation 
reparing, struggling into utterance and 
fine, all around us... . It is close upon 


us—it is prepared by all the forces of his- 
tory and mind—its rise sooner or later is 
inevitable.” This is prophecy, but it is not 
argument ; and a little attention to Mrs. 
Ward’s own statements will exhibit a very 
different picture. The Christian represen- 
tative in her dialogue exclaims : 

What is the whole history of German criticism 
but a series of brilliant failures, from Strauss down- 
ward? One theorist follows another—now Mark 
is uppermost as the Ur-Evangelist, now Matthew 
—now the Synoptics are sacrificed to St. John, now 
St. John to the Synoptics. Baur relegates one 
after another of the Epistles to the second century 
because his theory cannot do with them in the first. 
Harnack tells you that Baur’s theory is all wrong, 
and that Thessalonians and Philippians must go 
back again. Volkmar sweeps together Gospels and 
Epistles in a heap toward the middle of the second 
century as the earliest date for almost all of them ; 
and Dr. Abbott, who, as we are told, has absorbed 
all the learning of the Germans, puts Mark before 
70 a.p., Matthew just about 70 a.p., and Luke 
about 80 A.D. ; Strauss’s mythical theory is dead 
and buried by common consent ; Baur’s tendency 
theory is much the same; Renan will have none 
of the Tiibingen school ; Volkmar is already anti- 
quated ; and Pfleiderer’s fancies are now in the 
order of the day. 


A better statement could hardly be want- 
ed of what is meant by an attack hav- 
ing failed, and now let the reader observe 
how Merriman in the dialogue meets it. 
Does he deny any of those allegations? Not 
one. ‘‘ Very well,” he says, “‘ let us leave 
the matter there for the present. Suppose 
we go to the Old Testament ;”’ and then he 
proceeds to dwell on the concessions made 
to the newest critical school of Germany by 
a few distinguished English divines at the 
last Church Congress. I must, indeed, dis- 
pute her representation of that rather one- 
sided debate as amounting to “‘ a collapse of 
English orthodoxy,” or as justifying her 
statement that ‘‘the Church of England 

ractically gives its verdict ’’ in favor, for 
instance, of the school which regards the 
Pentateuch or the Hexateuch as “ the pe- 
culiar product of that Jewish religious move- 
ment which, beginning with Josiah, .. . 
yields its final fruits long after the exile.” 
Not only has the Church of England given 
no such verdict, but German criticism has 
as yet given nosuch verdict. For example, 
in the introduction to the Old Testament by 
one of the first Hebrew scholars of Germany, 
Prof. Hermann Strack, contained in the 
valuable ‘‘ Hand-book of the Theological 
Sciences,” edited, with the assistance of sev- 
eral distinguished scholars, by Prof. Zéchler, 
I find, at page 215 of the third edition, 
published this year, the following brief 
summary of what, in Dr. Strack’s opinion, 
is the result of the controversy so far : 
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The future results of further labors in the field 
of Pentateuch criticism cannot, of course, be pre- 
dicted in particulars. But, in spite of the great 
assent which the view of Graf and Wellhausen at 

resent enjoys, we are nevertheless convinced that 
it will not permanently lead to any essential alter- 
ation in the conception which has hitherto pre- 
vailed of the history of Israel, and in particular of 
the work of Moses. On the other hand, one result 
will certainly remain, that the Pentateuch was not 
composed by Moses himself, but was compiled by 
later editors from various original sources. . 
But the very variety of these sources may be 
applied in favor of the credibility of the Penta- 
teuch. 


In other words, it may be said that Dr. 
Strack regards it as established that ‘‘ The 
Law of Moses’’ is a title of the same char- 
acter as ‘‘ The Psalms of David,’’ the whole 
collection being denominated from its prin- 
cipal author. But he is convinced that the 
general conclusions of the prevalent school 
of Old Testament criticism, which involve 
an entire subversion of our present concep- 
tions of Old Testament history, will not 
maintained. In the face of this opinion, it 
does not seem presumptuous to express an 
apprehension that the younger school of He- 
brew scholars in England, of whose conces- 
sions Mrs. Ward makes so much, have gone 
too far and too fast ; and, at all events, it is 
clear from what Dr. Strack says—and I 
might quote also Delitzsch and Dillmann— 
that it is much too soon to assume that the 
school of whose conquests Mrs. Ward boasts 
is supreme. But, even supposing it were, 
what has this to do with the admitted and 
undoubted failures on the other side, in the 
field of New Testament criticism? If it be 
the fact, as Mrs. Ward does not deny, that 
not only Strauss’s but Baur’s theories and 
conclusions are now rejected ; if it has been 
proved that Baur was entirely wrong in sup- 
posing the greater part of the New Testa- 
ment books were late productions, written 
with a controversial purpose, what is the 
use of appealing to the alleged success of 
the German critics in another field? If 
Baur is confuted, he is confuted, and there 
is an end of his theories ; though he may 
have been useful, as rash theorizers have 
often been, in stimulating investigation. In 
the same valuable hand-book of Dr. Ziéch- 
ler’s, already quoted, I find, under the 
‘* History of the Science of Introduction to 
the New Testament,’’ the heading (page 15, 
vol. i., part 2), “‘ Result of the controversy 
and end of the Tibingen school.” 


The Tibingen school (the writer concludes, p. 
20) could not but fall as soon as its assumptions 
were recognized and givenup. As Hilgenfeld con- 
fesses, ‘‘ it went to an unjustifiable length, and in- 
flicted too deep wounds on the Christian faith. . 
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No enduring results in matters of substance have 
been produced by it."’ 


Such is the judgment of an authoritative 
German tet wi on the writer to whom, 
in Merriman’s opinion, ‘‘ we owe all that 
we really know at the present moment about 
the New Testament,” as though the Chris- 
tian thought and life of eighteen hundred 
years had produced no knowledge on that 
subject ! 

In fact, Mrs. Ward’s comparison seems to 
me to pointin exactly the opposite direc- 
tion : 


I say to myself (says her spokesman, p. 466) it 
has taken some thirty years for German critical 
science to conquer English opinion in the matter 
of the Old Testament. ... How much longer 
will it take before we feel the victory of the same 
science . with regard to the history of Christian 
origins ? 


Remembering that the main movement of 
New Testament criticism in Germany dates 
not thirty, but more than fifty years back, 
and that thirty years ago Baur’s school en- 
joyed the same applause in Germany as that 
of Wellhausen does now, does it not seem 
more in conformity with experience and 
with probability to anticipate that, as the 
Germans themselves, with longer experience, 
find they have been too hasty in following 
Baur, so with an equally long experience 
they may find they have been Pras: se too 
hasty in accepting Wellhausen? The fever 
of revolutionary criticism on the New Tes- 
tament was at its height after thirty years, 
and the science has subsided into compara- 
tive health after twenty more. The fever 
of the revolutionary criticism of the Old 
Testament is now at its height, but the 
parallel suggests a similar return to a more 
sober and common-sense state of mind. 
The most famous name, in short, of Ger- 
man New Testament criticism is now asso- 
ciated with exploded theories ; and we are 
asked to shut our eyes to this undoubted 
fact because Mrs. Ward prophesies a differ- 
ent fate for the name now most famous in 
Old Testament criticism. I prefer the evi- 
dence of established fact to that of romantic 
prophecy. 

But these observations suggest another 
consideration, which has a very important 
bearing on that general disparagement of 
English theology and theologians which 
Prof. Huxley expresses so offensively, and 
which Mrs. Ward encourages. She and 
Prof. Huxley talk as if German theology 
were all rationalistic and English theology 
alone conservative. Prof. Huxley invites 
his readers to study in Mrs. Ward’s article 
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the results of critical investigation as it is carried 
out among those theologians who are men of sci- 
ence and not mere counsel for creeds ; 


and he appeals to 


the works of scholars and theologians of the high- 
est repute in the only two countries, Holland and 
Germany, in which, at the present time, professors 
of theology are to be found, whose tenure of their 
posts does not depend upon the results to which 
their inquiries lead them. 


Well, passing over the insult to theologians 
in all other countries, what is the conse- 
quence of this freedom in Germany itself ? 
Is it seen that all learned and distinguished 
theologians in that country are of the opin- 
ions of Prof. Huxley and Mrs. Ward ? The 
quotations I have given will serve to illus- 
trate the fact that the exact contrary is the 
case. If any one wants vigorous, learned, 
and satisfactory answers to Prof. Huxley 
and Mrs. Ward, Germany is the best place 
to which he can go for them. The profes- 
sors and theologians of Germany who adhere 
substantially to the old Christian faith are 
at least as numerous, as distinguished, as 
learned, as laborious, as those who adhere to 
sceptical opinions. What is, by general 


consent, the most valuable and comprehen- 
sive work on Christian theology and church 
history which the last two generations of 
German divines have produced ? 


es oe or ag eg 


Herzog’s 
fiir protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche,” of which the sec- 
ond edition, in eighteen large volumes, was 
completed about a year ago. But it is edited 
and written in harmony with the general 
belief of Protestant Christians. Who have 
done the chief exegetical work of the last 
two generations? On the rationalistic side, 
though not exclusively so, is the ‘* Kurzge- 
fasstes exegetisches Handbuch,’’ in which, 
however, at the present time, Dillmann 
represents an opposition to the view of Well- 
hausen respecting the Pentateuch ; but on 
the other side we have Meyer on the New 
Testament—almost the standard work on 
the subject—Keil and Delitzsch on the Old 
Testament—and a great part of the New, 
Lange’s immense ‘* Bibelwerk,’’ and the 
valuable ‘‘ Kurzgefasster Kommentar’’ on 
the whole Scripture, including the Apocry- 
pha, now in course of publication under the 
editorship of Profs. Strack and Zéchler. 
The Germans have more time for theoretical 
investigations than English theologians, who 
generally have a great deal of practical work 
to do ; and German professors, in their nu- 
merous universities, in great measure live by 
them. But it was by German theologians 
that Baur was refuted ; it is by German 
Hebraists like Strack that Wellhausen and 
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Kuenen are now being best resisted. When 
Prof. Huxley and Mrs. Ward would leave 
an impression that, because German theo- 
logical chairs are not shackled by articles 
like our own, therefore the best German 
thought and criticism is on the rationalistic 
side, they are conveying an entirely preju- 
diced representation of the facts. The effect 
of the German system is to make everything 
an open question ; as though there were no 
such thing as a settled system of the spirit- 
ual universe, and no established facts in 
Christian history ; and thus to enable any 
man of great ability with a sceptical turn to 
unsettle a generation and leave the edifice 
of belief to “ built up again. But the edi- 
fice is built up again, and Germans take as 
large a part in rebuilding it as in under- 
mining it. Because Prof. Huxley and Mrs. 
Ward can quote great German names on 
one side, let it not be forgotten that just as 
able German names can be quoted on the 
other side. Take, for instance, Harnack, 
to whom Mrs. Ward appeals, and whose 
** History of Dogmas’’ Prof. Huxley quotes. 
Harnack himself, in reviewing the history 
of his science, pays an honorable tribute to 
the late eminent divine, Thomasius, whose 
** History of Dogmas’’ has just been re- 
published after his death, and who wrote in 
the devoutest spirit of the Lutheran com- 
munion. Of course, Harnack regards his 

oint of view as narrow and unsatisfactory ; 

ut he adds that, ‘‘ equally great are the 
valuable qualities of this work in particular, 
in regard of its exemplarily clear exposition, 
its eminent learning, and the author’s living 
comprehension of religious problems.’’ A 
man who studies the history of Christian 
theology in Harnack without reference to 
Thomasius will do no justice to his subject. 

But, says Mrs. Ward, there is no real his- 
torical apprehension in the orthodox writers, 
whether of Germany or England, and the 
whole problem is one of ‘‘ historical trans- 
lation.”” Every statement, every apparent 
miracle, everything different from daily ex- 
perience, must be translated into the lan- 
guage of that experience, or else we have 
not got real history. But this, it will be 
observed, under an ingenious disguise, is 
only the old method of assuming that noth- 
ing really miraculous can have happened, 
and that therefore everything which seems 
supernatural must be explained away into 
the natural. In other words, it is once 
more begging the whole question at issue. 
Mrs. Ward accuses orthodox writers of this 
fallacy ; but itis really herown. Merriman 
is represented as saying that he learned from 
his Oxford teachers that 
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it was imperatively right to endeavor to disentangle 
miracle from history, the marvellous from the real, 
in a document of the fourth, or third, or second 
century ; ... but the contents of the New Testa- 
ment, howev ver marvellous and however apparently 
akin to what surrounds them on either side, were 
to be treated from an entirely different point of 
view. Inthe one case there must be a desire on 
the part of the historian to discover the historical 
under the miraculous, . . . in the other case there 
must be a desire, a strong “‘ affection,’’ on the part 
of the theologian, toward proving the miraculous 
to be historical. 


Mrs. Ward has entirely mistaken the point 
of view of Christian science. Certainly if 
any occurrence anywhere can be explained 
by natural causes, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that it ought to be so explained ; 
for, though a natural effect may be due in 
a given case to supernatural action, it is a 
fixed rule of philosophizing, according to 
Newton, that we should not assume un- 
known causes when known ones suffice. 
But the whole case of the Christian reasoner 
is that the records of the New Testament 
defy any attempt to explain them by natural 
causes. The German critics Hase, Strauss 
Baur, Hausrath, Keim, all have made the 
attempt, and each, in the opinion of the 
others, and finally of Pfleiderer, has offered 
an insufficient solution of the problem. The 
case of the Christian is not that the evidence 
ought not to be explained naturally and 
translated into every-day experience, but that 
it cannot be. But it is Mrs. Ward who as- 
sumes beforehand that simply because the 
** Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” by 
that learned scholar and able writer, Dr. 
Edersheim, whose recent loss is so much to 
be deplored, does not ‘“‘ translate” all the 
Gospel narratives into natural occurrences, 
therefore it is essentially bad history. The 
story has been the same throughout. The 
whole German critical school, from the 
venerable Karl Hase—and, much as I differ 
from his conclusions, I cannot mention with- 
out a tribute of respect and gratitude the 
name of that great scholar, the veteran of 
all these controversies, whose ‘‘ Leben Je- 

’ published several years before Strauss 
was heard of, is still, perhaps, the most 
valuable book of reference on the subject— 
all, from that eminent man downward, have, 
by their own repeated confession, started 
from the assumption that the miraculous is 
impossible, and that the Gospels must, by 
some device or other, be so interpreted as to 
explain it away. ‘‘ Affection’’ there is and 
ought to be in orthodox writers for vener- 
able, profound, and consoling beliefs ; but 
they start from no such invincible prejudice, 
and they are pledged by their principles to 


accept whatever ape mee may be real- 
ly most consonant with the facts. 

I have only one word to say, finally, in 
reply to Prof. Huxley. I am Very glad to 
hear that he has always advocated the read- 
ing of the Bible and the diffusion of its 
study among the people; but I must say 
that” he goes to work in a very strange way 
in order to promote this result. If he could 
succeed in persuading people that the Gos- 
pels are untrustworthy collections of legends, 
made by unknown authors, that St. Paul’s 
epistles were the writings of ‘‘a strange 
man,”’ who had no sound ‘capacity for judg- 
ing of evidence, or, with Mrs. Ward’s friends, 
that the Pentateuch is a late forgery of Jew- 
ish scribes, I do not think the people at 
large would be likely to follow his well- 
meant exhortations. But I venture to re- 
mind him that the English Church has an- 
ticipated his anxiety in this matter. Three 
hundred years ago, by one of the greatest 
strokes of real government ever exhibited, 
the public reading of the whole Bible was 
imposed upon Englishmen; and by the 
public reading of the lessons on Sunday 
alone, the chief portions of the Bible, from 
first to last, have become stamped upon the 
minds of English-speaking people in a de- 
gree in which, as the Germans themselves 
acknowledge, * they are far behind us. He 
has too much reason for his lament over the 
melancholy spectacle presented by the intes- 
tine quarrels of churchmen over matters of 
mere ceremonial. But when he argues 
from this that the clergy of our day ‘* can 
have but little sympathy with the old evan- 
gelical doctrine of the ‘open Bible,’ ” he 
might have remembered that our own gen- 
eration of English divines has, by the labor 
of years, endeavored at all events, whether 
successfully or not, to place the most cor- 
rect version possible of the Holy Scriptures 
in the hands of the English people. agree 
with him most cordially in seeing in “the 
wide diffusion and the unprejudiced study 
of that sacred volume the best security for 
** true religion and sound learning.” It is 
in the open Bible of England, in the general 
familiarity of all classes of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen with it that the chief obstacle 
has been found to the spread of the fantas- 
tic critical theories by which he is fascinat- 
ed ; and, instead of Englishmen translating 
the Bible into the language of their natural 
experiences, it will in the future, as in the 

ast, translate them and their experiences 
into a higher and a supernatural region. 





* See the preface to Riehm’s ‘‘ Handworterbuch.”’ 
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VIL the public from these to a fencing-match 

with foils between Prof. Huxley and myself. 

AN EXPLANATION TO PROFESSOR I sight of Gethsemane and Calvary such a 
HUXLEY. fencing-match seems to me out of place. 


BY W. C. MAGEE, BISHOP OF PETERBOR- 
OUGH. 


In the February number of this review 
Prof. Huxley put into the mouth of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison the following sentence : 
“In his [the agnostic’s] place, as a sort of 
navvy leveling the ground and cleansing it 
of such poor stuff as Christianity, he is a 
useful creature who deserves patting on the 
back—on condition that he does not venture 
beyond his last.” ‘The construction which 
I put upon these words—and of which I 
still think them quite capable—was that the 
professor meant to represent Mr. Harrison 
and himself as agreed upon the proper work 
of the agnostic, and as differing only as to 
whether he might or might not ‘‘ venture 
beyond” that. On this supposition, my 
inference that he had ee Christianity 
‘* sorry,” or, as I ought to have said, ‘‘ poor 
stuff” (the terms are, of course, equivalent), 
would have been perfectly correct. 

On re-reading the sentence in question, 
however, in connection with its context, I 
see that it may more correctly be regarded 
as altogether ironical; and this from the 
professor’s implied denial in his last article 
of the correctness of my version, I conclude 
that he intended it to be. I accordingly at 
once withdraw my statement, and express 
my regret for having made it. May I plead, 
however, as some excuse for my mistake, 
that this picture of himself when engaged 
in his agnostic labors is so wonderfully ac- 
curate and life-like that I might almost be 
pardoned for taking for a portrait what was 
only meant for a caricature, or for suppos- 
ing that he had expressed in so many words 
the contempt which displays itself in so 
many of his utterances respecting the Chris- 
tian faith ? 

Nevertheless I gladly admit that the par- 
ticular expression I had ascribed to him is 
not to be reckoned among the already too 
numerous illustrations of what I had de- 
scribed as his ‘‘ readiness to say unpleasant,” 
and—after reading his last article—I must 
add, offensive ‘* things.” 





With this explanation and apology I take 
my leave of the professor and of our small 
personal dispute—small, indeed, beside the 
infinitely graver and greater issues raised in 
his reply to the unanswered arguments of 
Dr. Wace. 

I do not care to distract the attention of 





VIII. 


THE VALUE OF WITNESS TO THE 
MIRACULOUS. 


BY PROFESSOR THOMAS H. HUXLEY. 


CHARLES, or more properly, Karl, King 
of the Franks, consecrated Roman emperor 
in St. Peter’s, on Christmas day, A.D. 800, 
and known to posterity as the Great (chiefly 
by his agglutinative Gallicized denommation 
of Charlemagne), was a man great in all 
ways, physically and mentally. Within a 
couple of centuries after his death Charle- 
magne became the center of innumerable 
legends ; and the myth-making process does 
not seem to have been sensibly interfered 
with by the existence of sober and truthful 
histories of the emperor and of the times 
which immediately preceded and followed 
his reign, by a contemporary writer who 
occupied a high and confidential position in 
his court, and in that of his successor. 
This was one Eginhard, or Einhard, who 
appears to have been born about A.D. 770, 
and spent his youth at the court, being 
educated along with Charles’s sons. There 
is excellent contemporary testimony not only 
to Eginhard’s existence, but to his abilities, 
and to the place which he occupied in the 
circle of the intimate friends of the great 
ruler whose life he subsequently wrote. In 
fact, there is as good evidence of Eginhard’s 
existence, of his official position, and of his 
being the author of the chief works attrib- 
uted to him, as can reasonably be expected 
in the case of a man who lived more than a 
thousand years ago, and was neither a great 
king nor a great warrior. These works are 
—1. ‘‘ The Life of the Emperor Karl.” 2. 
“The Annals of the Franks.’’ 3. “* Let- 
ters.”? 4. ‘* The Ilistory of the Translation 
of the Blessed Martyrs of Christ, SS. Mar- 
cellinus and Petrus.” 

It is to the last, as one of the most singu- 
lar and interesting records of the period 
during which the Roman world passed into 
that of the middle ages, that I wish to di- 
rect attention.* It was written in the ninth 


(To be continued.) 





* My citations are made from Teulet’s ‘ Einhardi omnia 
que extant opera,”’ Paris, 1840-1843, which contains a biog- 
joy A of the author, a history of the text, with translations 
into French, and many valuable annotations. 
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GOODLY WORDS. 


Readings from the Mystics, selected by C. H. A. Bysrrg- 
GAARD, of the Astor Library. . 

Inward or spiritual prayer is an approach of the 
soul to God, in the name of Jesus, and an abiding 
in his presence. 

In order properly to understand this approach, 
and put it into practice, it is especially necessary, 
as an irreversible basis of the whole matter, that 
through grace we o—, cherish, and exercise a 
deep impression of the immediate proximity of 
the presence of God. 

God is essentially present with us, in a manner 
which is incomprehensible to us. He fills heaven 
and earth ; in him we live, and move, and have our 
being. He is also near our most secret thoughts, 
inclinations, desires, and intentions : all our inmost 
soul lies open in his presence. But God asa Spirit, 
is more especially near to our spirit, and to the 
most secret recesses of the heart. This spirit of 
ours does not belong to this world, nor to temporal 
objects ; it was created for God alone, and is there- 
fore capable of enjoying true fellowship with him. 
. . . This lovely and adorable Being, is not only 
present with us as God, but also as our God in 
Christ Jesus. . . . 

Those who are really drawn by Him, can not rest 
satisfied with a general dedication of themselves. 
They perceive that something noble, entire, and 
complete is required of them : their soul and heart 
tell them, that he desires to have them solely and 
wholly for himself. 

Happy is the soul, that recognizes within her, 
this divine and holy call, and surrenders herself to 
it, childlike, and unconditionally ! 

If we pay due attention to this latent inclination, 
and continue inwardly collected, removing every 
obstacle out of the way of the Spirit, by the exer- 
cise of self-denial, and follow this impulse, this 
principle, like an impelling power, leads, by love, 
the soul toGod. The exercise of inward prayer, is 
the abiding by this fundamental inclination. 
Letters and writings of GERHARD TERSTEEGEN. 

Transl. by 8. Jackson. London, 1882. 


Mental prayer is the lifting up of our heart to 
God, accompanied with an actual or virtual request 
for something we desire. It is an actual request, 
when we clothe our thought or desire with un- 
spoken words, mentally forming such sentences as 
these, or others like them : ‘‘ O Lord, grant me this 
grace, for Thy Name’s Sake ;’’ or, ‘‘ My God, my 

fuge, Thou Strength of my heart, help me 
speedily, lest I fall.’’ It is a virtual request, when 
we lift up our heart to God to gain some grace, 
showing Him our need without moulding our 
thoughts into words or sentences. 

We should strive to form the habit of praying in 
this way, for it is a weapon of more value and as- 
sistance than I can say, and one which we may lay 
hold of at all times and on all occasions. 
LAURENCE Scupout, The Spiritual Combat. Transl, 

by W. H. Hutchings. Oxford, 1881. 


What a man receives does not come out of order 
or by change ; neither comes it from hand to hand, 
nor from person to person. Moreover, no man re- 
ceives anything but what he earns; and he has 
earned all he receives, whether it be good or seem- 
ingly bad. The law by which a man receives what 
he does receive is the same as the law by which 
the Earth receives light and moisture, or by which 
the firmament receives its suns and planets. Will 
you give close attention to a statement of this Law ? 
It is liable to escape your notice, because of its sim- 


plicity. What you think, that you receive. Thus 


is the Law stated. By His Thought has God cre. 
ated the whole universe. By His Thought does the 
Earth bring forth his fruits. By your thought do 
you receive your rewards. The process of a watch- 
maker making a watch for himself illustrates the 
Law. The watchmaker is the skill or knowledge 
he manifests; the watch is the product of his 
thought. You receive according to your thought, 
be it health or ill-health, riches or poverty, freedom 
or bondage. This is the only method by which all 
Law—and all Law is one Law—is expressed or be- 
comes manifest. What, then, is your prayer? 
Whatever you think. What, then, is the answer 
to it? Whatever you receive. Whatever you ask, 
you receive. But your petition is not the petition 
of only a few minutes, or of a special time. Your 
petition is all your thoughts, day and night, year 
after year. It is according to these that you receive 
whatever you do receive. You must pray without 
ceasing ; there is no such possibility as ceasing to 
think. This, however, you may do; you may so 
order your thoughts as to receive the happiness you 
seek ; you may, when you will, change the current 
of all your thoughts, for they are entirely under 
your own control. No one ever can or ever will 
make you think other than you yourself will to 
think. Only things or appearances are affected by 
thought ; you can never be affected, since you are 
the thinker. Your body, your circumstances, your 
affairs can be affected & your own thoughts, but 
not by any one’s else. “Remember this, and that 
you are solely responsible for all that happens to 
your own belongings ; another is solely responsible 
for their accidents. If, then, you think the thoughts 
that another would have you think, you alone are 
responsible. Than this there is no other influence ; 
and it is entirely under your control. If you be 
occupied in selfish pursuits, in material things, your 
prayers are selfish and material. If you be occu- 
pied in the interests of all men, in spiritual things, 
your prayers are universal and spiritual. You can- 
not hide the meditations of your heart, my friend ; 
whatever they are they shall be seen in your home, 
poo sg business, in your appearance. If any one 
judge you by your accidents, by your acts of injus- 
tice, by your sicknesses, he will judge you wrongly ; 
but he will divine your thoughts rightly. Thought 
must out ; nothing can be hidden. . 

Pray by perceiving justice, and you will do the 
will of God. Pray by perceiving charity, and you 
will love your neighbor as yourself. Pray thus 
without ceasing. 

Day by Day the Essential Bread. By FREDERICK. 

San Francisco, 1889. 


The Holy One Spoke: Those who worship me, 
placing their hearts on me with constant devotion, 
and gifted with the highest faith, are considered 
by me as the most devoted. . . . Dispose thy heart 
toward me only, to me attach thy thoughts, and 
without doubt thou wilt dwell within me on high 
after this life. But if thou art not able to compose 
thy thoughts immovably on me, strive then to reach 
me by assiduous devotion. If thou art not capable 
even of assiduity, be intent on the performance of 
actions for me. Thou wilt attain beatitude even if 
thou only performest actions for my sake. If thou 
art unable to do even this, though filled with devo- 
tion to me, then abandon the consideration of the 
fruit of every action, being self-restrained. .. . 
Final emancipation results immediately from such 
abandonment. 

Tue BuacavaD-Gita. Transl. by J. C. Thomson. 

Hertford, 1855. 
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Tue EPpiIstLE TO THE HEBREWS: THE 
GREEK TEXT, WITH NOTES AND Essays. 
By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
D.C.L. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1890. 8vo, pp. 504, $4. 


Since the lamented death of Bishop Light- 
foot, we suppose that the Regius Professor 
of Divinity at King’s College, Cambridge, 
who has been chosen to succeed him, 
would be generally accredited as the fore- 
most British scholar in Biblical Greek. His 
hfe has been spent in the study of the text 
and its meaning, and many of the results 
are before the world. Every work from his 
pen—and the number is not small—bears 
witness to the extent and accuracy of his 
learning, the acuteness of his perceptions, 
and the judicial equipoise of his mind in de- 
termining difficult questions. Besides, he 
has the indispensable prerequisite of sym- 
pathy with the book or the subject he under- 
takes to treat. His tone is always reverent, 
not to say devout, and he is pre-eminently 
a Christian scholar. Six years ago appeared 
his work on the Epistles of John, which was 
welcomed by all students as a most thorough 
and satisfactory exposition of writings which, 
though unstudied and artless in style, have 
a very profound significance. The present 
volume is constructed after the same pat- 
tern. After a luminous introduction we 
have the Greek text accompanied by com- 
ments, with additional notes or essays (Dr. 
Westcott does not use the imported word 
excursus) at the end of each chapter on 
points requiring more elaborate treatment. 

The Introduction treats skilfully all the 
points usually taken up in advance, and 
adds to them an instructive comparison of 
the Epistle with the Epistle of Barnabas. 
The vexed question of the authorship is dis- 
cussed without adding anything new. Dr. 
Westcott opposes the Pauline authorship, 
saying justly that the differences in style be- 
tween this and the acknowledged writings 
of the great Apostle ‘‘ characterize two men, 
and not only two moods or two discussions.”’ 
He is satisfied with this negative conclusion, 
and offers no conjecture as to the author. 
He thinks highly of the Epistle as contain- 
ing what is found nowhere else in the New 
Testament, that which may be called “‘a 
epg of religion, of worship, of priest- 

nood, centred in the Person of Christ.” 
Indeed, the whole section entitled ‘‘ Char- 
acteristics” is profound and searching as to 
the relations between Judaism and the New 
Economy. As to division, he makes the 
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theme to be the Finality of Christianity (i. 
1-4), under which comes I. The superiority 
of the Son to angels (i. 5-ii. 18) ; Il. Mo- 
ses, Joshua, Jesus, the Founders of the Old 
Economy and the New (iii., iv.) ; III. The 
High-priesthood of Christ, universal and 
sovereign (v.—vii.); the Fulfilment of 
Christ’s Priestly Work (viii.—x. 18) ; the Ap- 
ropriation and Vital Application of the 
ruth laid down (x. 19-xil.) ; the last chap- 
ter is a personal Epilogue. 
The difficult question of the quotations 
from the Old arene in the first two 
chapters is fairly and satisfactorily handled 
in the notes and in an appended Essay. 
The Old Testament not only contains 
prophecies, but is itself one vast prophecy. 
Prophetic words are not limited by the his- 
torical fact with which they are connected, 
yet the history is not set aside. Nor are the 
words mere isolated phrases, but represent 
ruling ideas. When first used they hada 
perfect meaning, which is at once the germ 
and the vehicle of the later and fuller mean- 
ing (p. 69). The author disclaims as for- 
eign to the context the notion that the eter- 
nal generation of the Son is suggested in the 
words, ‘‘ To-day I have begotten thee,” in 
this agreeing with Calvin, who calls it “‘a 
subtlety.” An acute essay on the divine 
names shows that Jesus turns our thoughts 
to the Saviour’s human nature; Christ, to his 
workas Fulfillerof the old dispensation ; Son, 
to his divine nature ; Lord, to his sovereignty 
over thechurch. Among the essays follow- 
ing the second chapter is one on the singu- 
lar reading of verse 9, apart from God, 
instead of by the grace of God, and a satis- 
factory note on the idea of ‘ bringing to 
erfection” as applied to Christ and to be- 
ievers. Another (p. 111) furnishes a 
scholarly treatment of certain hypothetical 
sentences. Chapter V. gives occasion to 
some useful thoughts on the idea of priest- 
hood (pre-Christian), the priesthood of the 
Nations and that of the covenant People. 
In the sixth chapter occurs the famous 
crux about the impossibility of renewing 
those that were once enlightened. The au- 
thor shows that the language is hypothetical, 
yet thinks that the case is one that must be 
taken into account as possible. If the gos- 
pel has been received and afterward rejected, 
there can be no second spiritual birth. “‘ The 
owers entrusted to the Christian society are 
inadequate to deal with this last result of sin ; 
but the power of God is not limited.” But 
on this view it is not easy to see the force 
of the writer’s reasoning. To say that it is 
impossible for man to renew spiritual life 
means that it is possible for him to impart 
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it in the first instance, which we hardly think 
that Dr. Westcott holds. The illustration 
from nature (verses 7, 8) indicates an ab- 
solute impossibility. The land fruitful only 
for ill is rejected. It is nigh unto a curse. 
Its end is to be burned. It is utterly deso- 
late, as if destroyed by volcanic forces. For 
it there is no recovery. 
The many perplexing questions in the 
ninth chapter are cleverly dealt with, but 
we cannot agree with the learned author in 
rendering diathéké covenant all the way 
through.* How is it possible that the 
death of the victim can be called ‘‘ the death 
of him that made the covenant’? There 
are difficulties however one renders the 
word, but they are far greater on Dr. West- 
cott’s rendering than on that of the com- 
mon version and the revised. The long 
note on Sacrifice (pp. 281-292) is very com- 
prehensive and lucid. Another interesting 
note (p. 384) treats of the social imagery in 
the Epistle, the political terms applied to 
the Christian Society. In xii. 1 he admits 
**the cloud of witnesses’? to mean witness- 
bearers, and that there is no evidence that 
the word (martur) ever means a spectator, 
and then, strangely enough, says it 1s impos- 
sible to exclude the thought of the specta- 
tors in the amphitheatre. We submit that 
if the writer had intended spectators he 
would have used the appropriate word. 
** The place of repentance,’ which is spoken 
of in verse 17, is explained to be in Esau 
himself, and not, as some have supposed, 
in his father Isaac, a view which the author 
says is equally against the language and the 
argument. ‘‘No place of repentance” 
means no possibility of undoing his own 
past act so that its consequences would 
cease. The Revised Version expresses this 
by putting the clause in a parenthesis. The 
additional notes to the last chapter treat of 
the history of the Septuagint word for altar 
(thusiastérion) from the beginning to the 
time of Chrysostom, and furnish a list of all 
the doxologies in the Epistles and the Apoc- 
alypse. An appendix to the volume dis- 
cusses the use of the Old Testament in the 
Epistle, in which the author in his usual 
scholarly way states at length the range of 
the quotations, the method of citation, and 
the text as compared with the Septuagint, 
and then proceeds to the interpretation, 
which is sound and satisfying and very sug- 
gestive. The gist may be given in this 
sentence : ‘‘ The quotations are not brought 
forward to prove anything, but to indicate 
*It is to be observed that the learned Dr. Hatch is of the 
same opinion. His short paragraph on the meaning of testa- 


mentum is well worth consideration. See his Essays in Bib- 
lical Greek, p. 48. 
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the correspondences which exist between 

the several stages of the fulfilment of the 

Divine purpose from age to age.” 

The volume is an important addition to 
the literature of the Epistle. We have seen 
a criticism which denies this, saying, ‘‘ The 
volume cannot be called a great exegesis.” 
But it certainly goes to the aavedin of every 
question it touches, and furnishes more 
material for ascertaining ‘‘ the mind of the 
Spirit” than any other book on the subject. 
It would be of small use to a lazy man who 
wants to have everything cut and dried 
ready to his hand, but to an intelligent 
student who desires only to have the requi- 
site aid for forming his own judgment it 
must be of the greatest service. It combines 
the careful study and grammatical analysis 
of the text with a large and enkghtened 
view of the scope of the writer and the 
place of his work in the progress of revela- 
tion. There is little or no reference to 
modern critics, although Dr. Westcott, like 
a faithful son of the Church of England, 
pays respect to patristic authorities and 
cites some (e¢.g., Primasius) whose names 
are not often met with. But his citations 
always have something besides the reputa- 
tion of the author torecommend them. He 
thinks that study will be concentrated on 
the Old Testament in the coming genera- 
tion ; and that this book is an essential part 
of our Christian Bible, he says ‘‘ we know 
now with an assurance that cannot be 
shaken.” Some of the problems concern- 
ing its constituent parts may prove insoluble, 
but careful and reverent study will open up 
new views of the scope of divine revelation, 
and render each attainment a starting-point 
for something still higher and better. 

T. W. CHAMBERS. 

New York. 

Lux Munpi. A Series of Studies in the 
Religion of the Incarnation. Edited by 
CHARLES Gore, M.A., Principal of Pu- 
sey House. London: John Murray; 
New York: Scribner & Welford, 1889. 
8vo, pp. xxili., 525, cloth, $5.60. 


This book consists of twelve Essays con- 
tributed almost wholly by Christian scholars 
who represent the theology of Pusey and 
Keble. They may, in fact, be regarded as 
an attempt to rationalize that theology ; to 
present it in such a form to thoughtful men 
that, while it still remains inevitably mys- 
terious, it shall satisfy their reason, their 
intellect, their conscience, better than any al- 
ternative that has yet been seriously offered 
to them. The writers are, of course, inde- 
pendent ; each has his own style ; beyond 
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the limits of this volume their opinions 
might more or less widely diverge. But for 
the substantial teaching of these Essays they 
are mutually responsible. The editor con- 
cludes the Preface with the words: ‘“‘ We 
do desire this volume to be the expression 
of a common mind and a common hope.”’ 
As to the title, it may be presumed that 
**the Religion of the Incarnation’’ means a 
religion of which the Incarnation, as defined 
or described in Scripture and by the Catho- 
lie theologians, is an accepted datum or 
postulate. 

Regarding this book, then, as Apologetic, 
the Essays, even if they were, as literary 
compositions, of equal excellence, could 
scarcely be of equal argumentative impor- 
tance. The Problem of Pain, for instance, 
has been treated far more adequately by Dr. 
Martineau, in his Study of Religion, than in 
the delightful and really valuable essay by 
Mr. Illingworth. And inasmuch as The Re- 
ligion of the Incarnation follows Theism in 
the order of Logic and Thought, a satisfac- 
tory contribution to the solution of the 
Problem of Pain which does not depend 
upon the Incarnation will be so much the 
more effective. Again, among these Essays 
themselves some are of primary and some of 
secondary importance. Thus Zhe Christian 
Doctrine of God (Rev. Aubrey Moore) is 
primary in relation to Zhe Atonement (Hon. 
and Rey. Arthur Lyttleton) ; while both of 
these are logically subordinate to The Holy 
Spirit and Inspiration (Rev. C. Gore.) 
The doctrine of the Atonement has been 
constructed by theologians who regarded the 
Levitical system of rites and sacrifices as 
formed by Moses himself, under the direct 
guidance or dictation of Almighty God, and 
for the purpose of serving as exact types and 
anticipations of the details and significance 
of the life and death of Jesus Christ. The 
elaborate criticism, during the last quarter 
of a century, of the Old Testament has cer- 
tainly greatly modified the judgment of 
thoughtful men ; and if—as is conceivable 
—it should turn out that what was once 
considered a divinely appointed type re- 
vealed by God to Moses was really introduced 
after the Exile for a perfectly different 
purpose, any doctrine of the Atonement 
presented apologetically to thoughtful men 
must take account of that new discovery. 

Speaking generally, these Essays, though 
quite as liberal as they are conservative, 
written in an admirable spirit, going very 
far toward the perfect accomplishment of 
their purpose in many directions, yet seem, 
when they are most successful in satisfying 
the reason, to do this by sacrificing the doc- 


trines which they are intended to support. 
Thus Canon Holland’s Essay on Fazth is 
wholly incompatible with the necessity either 
of dogmatic orthodoxy or the actual recep- 
tion of the Sacraments. Canon Paget’s 
most suggestive Essay on Sacraments will 
probably be regarded with suspicion both by 
Augustinians and by Protestants, whose 
prejudice about their number finds as little 
justification in reason as in antiquity. 
There is, moreover, scarcely a single essay 
which does not logically involve the actual 
ultimate salvation of every human being. 
Again, speaking of the ge generally, 
while exceedingly subtle, for the most part 
lucid, and thoroughly fair and candid, they 
fail in many important and even essential 
particulars to realize (and therefore to con- 
sider and answer) what the real and most 
serious difficulties of thoughtful persons, who 
examine reverently and with no unwilling- 
ness to believe the Catholic Creed, actually 
are. Mr. Gore, in his Essay on The Holy 
Spirit and Inspiration—perhaps the most 
valuable essay in the series—comes very 
near the recognition of the ezact difficulty 
which prevents even subtle metaphysicians 
from accepting the Catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity. That exact difficulty is, that it 
includes the Personality of the Holy Ghost. 
If Mr. Gore’s essay had been a mere state- 
ment of what is orthodox or of what is true, 
it would have been an almost faultless pro- 
duction ; but it is an apology, an attempt to 
convince thoughtful men that no alternative 
doctrine (including its contradictory) has 
ever been offered as to the nature of God 
which more completely satisfies the reason 
than that doctrine of the Trinity which in- 
cludes the doctrine of the Personality of the 
Holy Ghost. Many objections would be 
made by competent scholars to Mr. Gore’s 
exegesis of passages of me ag They 
would affirm, for instance, that he often 
mistakes rhetoric or poetry for dogma ; that 
he ascribes creation to the Holy Ghost as a 
Person in a way wholly incompatible with the 
teaching of St. Paul and St. John as to the 
creation of the world through the Word— 
whom both those apostles identify in the 
clearest way with that divine being who be- 
came Incarnate, the Son of God. But the 
special weakness of Mr. Gore’s essay is, that 
while he shows that the human reason can- 
not help admitting the necessity to thought 
of precisely such a distinction in the divine 
nature as corresponds to the theological 
doctrine of God and the Word, the Father 
and the Son, he entirely fails to show or to 
indicate that it is possible to show, that the 
human reason has ever, in anything like the 
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same way or degree, recognized the necessity 
to thought of a third Personality corre- 
sponding to the Holy Ghost of theology. 

o multitudes of thinkers the doctrine of 
the Logos is welcome as a satisfaction to the 
reason ; to nearly everybody the doctrine of 
the Personality of the Holy Ghost is extra- 
neous to philosophical Theism, and is ac- 
cepted solely on the compulsion, so to speak, 
of the Catholic exegesis of a limited number 
of texts of Scripture. 

The place where Mr. Gore seems to real- 
ize the exact difficulty of the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Trinity is in a note at the foot 
of pp. 336-337. ‘‘ St. Augustine speaks of 
[the Holy Spirit] as the Love of the Father 
and the Son: ‘ Vides Trinitatem si carita- 
tem vides. Ecce tria sunt: amans et quod 
amatur et amor.’ And this Love is itself 
personal and co-ordinate: ‘commune ali- 
quid est Patris et Filii; ut ipsa communio 
consubstantialis et coeterna.’ But in such 
speculation [the Fathers] allow themselves 
with much reserve and expression of un- 
willingness. In fact, it is easy to see that 
an eternally living God, knowing and lov- 
ing’’ (we may add even self-conscious), 
** must be a God whose Being involves eter- 
nal relationships. Knowledge involves a 
relation of subject and object ’’ (but not 
necessarily the personality of the object 
known) ; ‘‘ to make love possible there must 
be a lover and a loved’ (and this does, in 
the case supposed, involve the personality of 
the loved). ** Itis more difficult to see how 
a perfect relationship must be threefold ; 
but there are true lines of thought which 
lead up to this, such, for instance, as make 
us see first in the family the type of com- 
plete life. Love which is only a relation of 
two is selfish or unsatisfied ; it demands an 
object and a product of mutual love.” 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Gore 
did not deal more fully with this—by far 
the most difficult—part of his subject. Was 
the love of ‘‘ Adam’’ and ‘‘ Eve” selfish 
before the birth of Cain ? And is it ortho- 
dox to call the Holy Ghost ‘‘ the product of 
the mutual love’ of the Father and the 
Son ? 

However, the space allowed for this notice 
of a really valuable book is exhausted. It 
will be a surprise almost equally to the 
Catholic and the Evangelical Party in the 
Anglican Church. 

WILLIAM KIRKUS. 

BALTIMORE. 


Imaco Curist1: THE EXAMPLE OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By Rev. James STALKER, M.A. 
Introduction by Wittiam M. Taytor, 


D.D. New York: A. ©. Armstrong & 
Son. Pp. 332, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The religious world is ever ready to wel- 
come a rising man in Biblical and Theo- 
logical literature. An original and sound 
thinker is one of God’s greatest gifts to any 
generation. What each successive period 
needs is the coming of men who can give 
fresh inspiration to commonly accepted and 
familiar truths, that thus these truths may 
not lose their grasp of the public mind, but 
continue to control popular thought and 
feeling. Such a man we have in the Rey. 
James Stalker, M.A., of Glasgow, a com- 
‘perma young minister of the Free Pres- 

yterian Church of Scotland. He had al- 
ready approved himself as a very efficient 
pastor, an eloquent and instructive preacher, 
a skilful parliamentarian, and a wise organ- 
izer before he became known as an author. 
His first published volume was a *‘ Life of 
Jesus Christ,’’ of small proportions, and 
modestly termed a hand-book. Then fol- 
lowed his ‘* Life of St. Paul,”’ of equally 
unpretentious size. These treatises so 
strongly commended themselves by their 
excellence that all who had read them were 
prepared warmly to receive his latest offer- 
ing—Imago Christi: The Example of Je- 
sus Christ. 

This volume, larger in size and more ex- 
panded in treatment, fully sustains the 
promise of its predecessors, and the dawning 
reputation of the author. It is really a pro- 
found and charmingly simple study in the 
life of Jesus. Like many of the best things, 
it grew unexpectedly to what it is. We are 
told that in applied chemistry it is not un- 
common, from the refuse of substances 
hitherto thrown away in the manufacture 
of certain staple articles, to make additional 
articles which for beauty, utility, and even 
moneyed value quite equal the original ar- 
ticles. The author tells us in his Preface 
that he was working on a subject which he 
meant to denominate the Mind and Teach- 
ing of Christ ; but he says: ‘‘ As I went on 
my progress was impeded by the fact that, 
especially in the department of ethics, Jesus 
seemed to teach as much by Ilis example 
as by His words. . . . But as I wrote it 
grew and grew, till almost unawares, the 
plan of the new book shaped itself in my 
muind.”” 

As indicated, Imago Christi deals mostly 
with the practical or human side of Christ’s 
life, and presents the great Exemplar in the 
relations in which He touches all mankind. 
It must be allowed that everything in the 
conduct of a religious teacher, and especial- 
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ly of such a religious teacher as Jesus of 
Nazareth, is of incalculable importance to 
Ilis followers. It is equally true that dis- 
cipleship attaches itself to a person rather 


than to a doctrine, not to a person to the 


exclusion of doctrine, but to doctrine as 
embodied and illustrated in a person. It is 
not abstract truth which the soul yearns for 
so much as for souls who, penetrated and 
possessed by truth, breathe and live it, and 
thus bring the truth in feeling and action 
to the heart. A question of undying mo- 
ment to the earnest enquirer is, How did 
Jesus act in this or that given condition ? 
The question is strikingly answered in this 
volume. 

A glance at the table of contents must 
suffice. Take these as samples: Christ in 
the Home ; Christ in the State ; Christ as 
a Friend ; Christ as a Preacher ; Christ as 
« Controversialist ; Christ as a Man of Feel- 
ing, and one must be impressed with the 
richness of the discussions. Passages from 
any one of them might be quoted which are 
full of the essence of the Gospel, and marked 
by the purest literary taste. Speaking of 
Christ’s taking with Him certain of His dis- 
ciples on the Mount of Transfiguration and 
into the scene of His last agony in the gar- 
den, he says: ‘‘ These scenes incite our 
wonder that any should have been admitted 
so far into his secret life. Were not these 
hours of prayer especially too sacred for any 
mortal eyes to see? That His friends were 
admitted to them proves that it is a prerog- 
ative of friendship to be admitted into the 
secrets of religious experience. It is a 
truncated and most imperfect friendship 
when the gateway of this region is closed ; 
for it means that one friend is excluded from 
the most important province of the other’s 
life. Hence it may be affirmed that friend- 
ship in the highest sense can exist only be- 
tween Christians ; and even they only taste 
the bloom on this cup when they have ar- 
rived at the stage of free and frequent 
converse on these themes which were na- 
tive to the mouth of Christ” (p. 104, 
105). 

In the chapter on controversy, he closes 
with this: ‘‘ ‘To prove to men that they are 
outside the kingdom is an easy thing in 
comparison ; but it may be far better to let 
them see that they are only a few steps from 
its threshold. The triumph of a ruthless 
polemic may gratify the natural heart ; but 
far more like the Master, where it is possi- 
ble, is a winning irenicum.”’ 

As a work adapted to stir the heart in its 
private devotions, and to supply suggestive 
themes for the pulpit and the social prayer- 
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meeting, it has few, if any, superiors among 
the books of our times. 
Henry B. RipGaway. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. 
By W. Boyp Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of Ripon. New York: Macmillan 
& Co., 1890. Crown 8vo, pp. 487, $2. 


Bishop Carpenter has availed himself of 
the vane of the comparative study of re- 
ligion to a remarkable degree in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures, which for this reason intro- 
duce into Christian apologetics a new and 
important feature. He seeks the permanent 
elements of religion not in an outside reve- 
lation, but in the personal condition, com- 
mon to all men, on which all religious life 
depends. Given man as he is, with his na- _ 
ture, his sense of dependence, his desire for 
fellowship and the necessity of his thought 
to be looking forward, he finds the elements 
of spiritual conviction in all religions, but 
in different and varying degrees. The Ori- 
ental religions are mainly the beliefs which 
have contended for supremacy with Chris- 
tianity in the world, and when these are 
tested by the conditions here laid down they 
do not express all that is demanded. Islam- 
ism recognizes the dependence of man upon 
God, but it does not show how the human 
can have any fellowship with the divine, 
and the element of progress has no place in 
it. Again, Buddhism recognizes the fellow- 
ship of man with God in some of its earliest 
features, and the necessity of progress in 
connection with the advance of life, but it 
fails to satisfy our sense of dependence upon 
a superior being. Again, Positivism recog- 
nizes our sense of fellowship and yet denies 
the demand for progress and gives no satis- 
faction to the feeling of dependence. On 
the other hand, Christianity fulfils all three 
of these conditions. It satisfies the sense 
of dependence ; it gives us fellowship with 
God through Jesus Christ, and it holds 
out a boundless future to the human race. 
In still another point of view, the perma- 
nence of religion is to be traced in the simple 
conditions of human existence. The laws 
of spiritual life are permanent and must be 
satisfied because they belong to the higher 
rt of our nature. They are four in num- 
r: the law of environment, the law of or- 
ganization, the law of sacrifice, and the law 
of indirectness. These laws are structural. 
We are influenced by our surroundings, and 
we are also so constructed that our organic 
life asserts itself against our environment. 
Again, we find that the gains in life are in 
proportion to the pain which we undergo, 
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the self-sacrifice which we enter into. Again, 
the law of indirectness, or that a man can- 
not perfect himself in anything if he seeks 
perfection directly, opens out a large field, 
which can only be understood in connection 
with a life that is not completed in this 
world. 

These are the fundamental ideas which 
Bishop Carpenter introduces into his lec- 
tures. He constructs upon a solid founda- 
tion the basis on which religion and morals 
unite, and he finds that in the recognition 
of personality, in the demand that religion 
must be based upon a person, and in the fact 
that personality is as real when applied to 
God as it is when applied to man, the funda- 
mental starting-point by which we reach out 
on the lines of our common faculties for the 
permanent things in religion which Christi- 
anity abundantly supplies. It will be seen 
from this brief statement that Bishop Car- 

enter’s lectures are thoroughly constructed. 

hey present the whole of religion in a new 
light. Men are not asked to satisfy them- 
selves of the authenticity of a divine reve- 
lation, but they find that the revelation 
called Christianity meets them on the thresh- 
old of the demands of their human con- 
sciousness and experience. They start not 
so much from assumptions as from the facts 
of existence, and they advance to that point 
where they see in Christianity, as compared 
with other religious faiths, the fulfilment 
of the wants of the higher nature in man, as 
they are not met by any other religious sys- 
tems. ‘This volume is a complete answer to 
the agnosticism of the day. It is a more 
thorough refutation of the agnostic positions 
than has been made by any other writer. 
Bishop Carpenter meets such men on their 
own grounds and compels an assent which 
could never be given if the old-fashioned 
method of establishing the credentials of 
Christianity were resorted to. The special 
distinction of this work is that it gives us a 
new method of approach to the Christian 
religion, and that it is written in such a 
popular style and with so little of the affec- 
tation of learning that it will go into the 
hands of any fairly educated person with 
the certainty that its position will be under- 
stood and that it is likely to produce con- 
viction. We have needed such a treatise, 
and it has long been evident to the readers 
of apologetic works that only by employing 
a better method in handling them could the 
religious difficulties of persons troubled with 
modern doubts be removed. Bishop Car- 
penter has not gone aside from his task, and 
yet he introduces into these lectures abun- 
dant evidence that he has not neglected the 


learning which his subject demands, and 
that he has within his reach all the resources 
which belong to the trained scholar and the 
man of culture. We have not met fora 
long time with a volume of the Bampton 
Lectures which is better adapted for the 
widest reading, or that is likely to reach to 
better advantage the ~~ of to-day who 
stand hesitatingly on the threshold of relig- 
ious belief. 
Jutius H. Warp 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


THE ONE GOSPEL ; OR, THE COMBINATION 
OF THE NARRATIVES OF THE Four 
EVANGELISTS, IN ONE CoMPLETE ReEc- 
orD. Edited by Artuur T. Prerson. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 
740 and 742 Broadway [1890].  12mo, 
pp. vi., 203, flexible cloth, red edges, 75 
cents ; limp morocco, full gilt, $2. 


This is another of the now comparatively 
numerous combinations of the four gospels 
into a single narrative. I am acquainted 
with twenty of them. The text is that of 
the Authorized Version, and there are no 
notes or other helps by way of explanation 
or correction. The conversations and quota- 
tions in the Gospels are printed within invert- 
ed commas, the latter, if poetical, in lines. 
The text is divided into paragraphs and 
sections, which are not those of the Au- 
thorized or Revised Version. There is a 
good index of topics, but no table showing 
whence the several sections are derived. 
Unusual boldness is exercised in combining 
the different texts. The result is satisfac- 
tory, on the whole. I notice that the words 
in John’s Gospel, *‘ Arise, let us go hence,”’ 
are left to stand as they are there given, and 
hence come right in the middle of our Lord’s 
discourse. I should have supposed that, 
since Dr. Pierson does not, hesitate to alter 
the arrangement in John’s prologue, he 
would have transposed them to the close of 
the so-called high priestly prayer, where they 
seem to be more in place, as introducing the 
account of our Lord’s leaving the upper 
room. In common with most modern com- 
mentators, he does not believe that Judas 
participated in the Lord’s Supper, although 
present up to the time of its institution. 
In general he follows Robinson, but not 
slavishly. The order of events in the Gos- 
pels is by no means always clear, nor is it 
generally an important matter, and no two 
scholars agree on all points. 

The production of books like that under 
notice is to be commended as leading to a 
closer and wider acquaintance with the nar- 
rative of our Lord’s life. The best biogra- 
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hy of our Lord is, after all, that furnished 

y the original biographers, and when one 
puts their compositions together one is 
struck by the ease with which they blend to 
produce a single impression. 

Some may regret that Dr. Pierson did not 
combine the Gospels in the text of the Re- 
vised Version. But if he had done so, he 
would have lessened his audience. Supe- 
rior as the Revised Version is in accuracy, 
it is inferior in readability, and omnes 
so in popularity. It is, however, a pity that 
Dr. Pierson did not introduce here or there 
in a note or bracket in the text the reading 
of the Revised Version, for that would help 
the reader to a clearer understanding of the 
text—e.q., pp. 39, 52, 53, 61,r. “lamp... 
stand’’ for ‘‘candle . . . candlestick ;” p. 
14, r. ‘‘slew all the male children,” for 
‘slew all the children.” By these slight al- 
terations a flood of light is thrown upon the 
text, and many misunderstandings removed. 

It is a great privilege to be the means of 
leading people to acquaint themselves with 
the Gospel story. I trust Dr. Pierson’s book 
will have a wide sale, and bring many face to 
face with the Son of God. 

SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 

New York. 
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Our magazines study the wants and the tastes of a larye 
class, So ScriBNER's for May appeals to the lover of art, the 
man who has put his money into some building and loan associ- 
ation, the theatre-goer, the student of Napoleonic history, the 
politician, and the reader of fiction. In Mr, 'T. H. Bartlett's 
article on Millet a curious anecdote is related es Diaz, which 
showed that he hated above all things talk on art,and if such 
was attempted in his presence he endeavored to stop it. Fail- 
ing that, he left the room in disgust. Mr, W. A. Linn thinks 
that Building and Loan Associations provide a safe and profit- 
able way of investing money. In these respects they are bet- 
ter than savings- -banks. The Japanese Consul-General in Sing- 
apore, Mr. T. J. Nakagawa, ee scribes the revolving stage 
used in Japanese theatres. The idea seems a good one. Mr. 
Clarence Deming was happy enough to find in the ms. diary of 
Mr. William Brisbane, of South Carolina, some striking pen- 
ortraits of the first Napoleon as he appeared in 1804. Mr. 

‘rancis Lynde Stetson handles an ever timely topic, * The 
Rights of the Citizen as User of the Public Streets.” It is re- 
freshing to know that he has any rights; the next thing is to 
find some way of maintaining them. The story of Swede 
Creek settlement in Minnesota is in fresh fields. The illustra- 
tions are up to the standard. 


In Harper’s for last mouth there was an interesting article 
on Thomas Young, M.D., F.R.S.,** the most learned, profound, 
variously accomplished sc holar of science who has appeared 
in our age, perhaps in any age.*’ Yet he has fallen into al- 
most total obscurity. The author, the famous blind Methodist 

reacher, William Henry Milburn, does his part in rescuing 

is name fromentire forgetfulness. He relates, in a pleas- 
ing way. Dr. Young's signal services. One of these was first 
to make out the hieroglyphics by a study of the Rosetta stone. 
By so doing he opened a new world to science. He antedated 
Champollion by fully five years, yet the French scholar worked 
independently, and has Obtained the credit of the discove ry. 
Dr. Young died at the age of fifty-six, butthad done so much 
work that his death could not properly be said to have been 
premature. 


“ Toe PRESENT Day Paper” in last month's Century is by 
Professor Richard T. Ely, with the title ‘A Programme for 
Labor Reform.’ It contains some striking things. For in- 
stance, it calls attention to the increase in Sunday work, which 
it justly characterizes as a rapidly growing evil, against which 
workingmen all over the land are crying out, and their com- 
plaint is becoming bitter as they find that it is unheeded, The 
classes mentioned by Professor Ely as most involved at pres- 
ent are barbers, bakers, trainmen, photographers’ assistants, 
and telegraph operators. Professor Ely cites the curious fact 
that the effort of the Journeymen Bakers’ National Union to 
rouse the clergy of New York and Brooklyn was a failure. 
Professor E ly also calls attention to the notorious weakness of 
States and cities, as manifested in the inability of the latter to 
compel the horse-car companies to lay properly grooved rails. 











